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INTRODUCTION 



Integrating the Onio Career Developmeiit Concept into the curriculum prompted 
the need for effective inservice practices among participating school districts. 
The Ohio Career Development Concepts will become realistic only if participating 
educators are fully cognizant to these concepts and possess the knowledge and the 
skills to integrate them into their respective educational programs. This document 
ie purposefully written to provide inservice techniques designed to provide under- 
s.tandii*g of the concept. The inservice practices shall, create a means to serve 
teachers, administrators and counselors resulting in professional growth and 
educational change. ' 

Under the auspices of i^nds secured through the Educational Personnel 
Development Act, the State Department of Education, Division of Vocational 
Education, Career Develo;pm9nt - Program launched an intensive program amOiig its 
twenty-four pilot Career Education sites in Ohio during the 1973-197^ school year. 
Entitled The Inservice Process Reflection Project, the project's principle objective 
was to collect from Ohio's Career Education pilot sites successful inservice 
practices and record them for use by interested school districts in the form of 
an operational manual. The Inservice Process Reflection Steering Committee was 
comprised of five project site directors and two State Department of Education, 
Career Education Coordinators: Louis So Cicek, Willoughby-Eastlake Ci^ty Schools, 
Willoughby, Ohio; George Degenhart, "Springfield *City Schools, Springfield, Ohio; 
DeRoy Gorham, Lorain City Schools, Lorain, Ohio; Nicholas Topougis, Akron City 
Schools, Akron, Ohio; Michael Zockle, V/arren City Schools, Warren, "Ohio; 
Linda Keilholtz, Career Development Coordinator, State Department of Education, 
Columbus^ Ohio and William Nemec, Career Development Coordinator, State 
Department of Education, Columbus, Ohio. ^ 

Consultation v;as secured from Anthony F. Gregorc, Assistant Dean, College 
of Education, University of Illinois regarding the Inservice Assessment 
Ins\:rument; Joseph Quaranta, Professor of Education, Ohio State University 
regarding the Ohio Career Development Model; Jack Cochran, Associate Professor 
of Education, University of Akron and Robert DiGiulio, Associate Professor ^ 
of Educat on, Youngstown State University regarding specific Inservice Practices* 

G?he committee collected and reviewed relevant data from Career Education sites 
throughout Ohio. The committee conducted a series of workshops wherein the most 
outstanding practices were modeled. Upon successful implementation at these 
workshops, the practices were incorporated into this operations manual. 

The manual has been organized so that veteran as well as new Career 
Educators can use it easily. The design of the manual has been predicated 
upon the diagnosis - prescriptive technique. Potential inseirvice candidates 
are first administered an instrument which yields information concerning vital 
data for the inservice program planner. The instrument and its evaluation kit 
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is included in the manual in Section II • During the 1973-7^ sghool year, the 
instrument vras field tested among 6000 Ohio teachers,, it has been revised 
and organized so that Career Education laservice Prograir Planners can utilize 
it effectively to obtain fundamental data concerning their respective potential 
inservice participant populations* Using the Jnservice Assessment Instrument 
results as a guide, the new Career Education Inservice Program Planner can choose 
inservice activities from the second part of Section II, of the manual, while 
the veteran planner can select appropriate inservice programs or topics from 
Section III, which contains a compendium of programs and contact' personnel in 
each of the seven developmental areas of the Ohio Career Development I^ograra. 
Section IV lists outstanding Career Education consultants and Section V provides 
suggestions concerning inservice siteso 

An appendix includes explanatory materials regarding the Ohio Career 
Development Concept jhich may be helpfuL to manual ueers in making presentations. 

The manucil has been lelaced in a loose leaf format in order to help assure 
prompt and efficient updating by the Ohio Career Education Inservice Steering 
Committee as necessary. It' is hoped that through its continued use and 
revision, it will become a useful tool for all Career Educators. 
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THE OHIO CAH2SR DEVlSLOPI-iSJiT ?30GRA>'; 



The History of Ohio's Career Development Prof^ram 

In the late 1960*s the Ohio State' Department of Education, and in 
particular the Division of Vocational Education, recognized the need of career 
education for the students of Ohio* The Division of Vocational Education 
took the initiative in gathering together funds and in stimulating local 
support for the design and implementation of career education projects. 

After several years of exploring thiree kinds of career education projects - 
one for students in grades kindergarten through 6, one for junior high school 
students in grades 7 and 8, and one for high school students in grades 9 and 10 - 
the Division decided to combine all projects in grades kindergarten through 10 
under one umbrella' called the Career Development Program. In the spring of 1972, 
thirty-nine school districts submitted proposals to the State for implementing 
articulated career development programs for grades K-10. The first year of the 
Ohio Career Development Program officially began when twenty districts were 
selected and started in September, 1972. For the 1972-73 school year these 
20 programs involved 128,769 students K-ia which comprised approximately 
6 percent of Ohio's public school 'student population. In September of 1973i 
the Ohio program was* expanded to Zk schoolj districts. For the 197^^-75 school 
year these 24 programs involve 175,100 students which comprises approximately 
10 percent of Ohio's public school studentj population. 

A dministration of Ohio's Career Development Prqgra in 

The Ohio Career Development Program consists of thirty local school 
district sites, each of which is under the direction of a local Project 
Director (names, addressed etc., can be found in Part III of this Manual). 
The State of Ohio, Division of Vocational Education maintains a Career 
Development Program staff at the State Department of Education offices, 
Columbus, Ohio. Three state Career Education Coordinators are responsible 
for the overall organization and implementation of the Career Development 
Program throughout Ohio. 

In addition to the state staff, a standing committee of eight project 
site directors from throughout Ohio comprise the Ohio Career Education Task 
Force. This Task Force consists of one chairman and one co-chairman for each^ 
of the State's four regions. The regions are noted on the following? page (3a)* 

The Task Force Committee orgaiiizes sub-committees which deal with inservicCt 
program support, program guidelines, curriculum development, and organizational 
patterns. 

Each of the cofmnittees meets periodically and suggests improvements 
for the entire Ohio Career Development Program. The Inservice Committee 
meets frequently to review the Inservice Procedures Manual, update it, 
and maintain distribution of the two interested parties throughout the 
State of Ohio and elsewhere. 

3 
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Program Goals 



The goal of the Division of Vocational Education, Ohio State Department 
of Education is to provide a meaiis of integration of the Career Developraeut 
Concept into the curriculum affectiag all of Ohio^s 2 million students by 1983* 

. THE ROLE OF EFFECTIVE PROlTiiSSiaiAL INSERVICE FOR CAREER EDUCATORS 
Traditional Role of Inservice for Educators 



An overview of traditionetl inservice'' programs reveals a variety of 
activities have been conducted basically designed to acquaint teachers v^^th 
current learning trends and teaching innovations, v/hich affect personal and 
student growth. These activities can generally be classified as either 
formal or informal, according to the degree of structure and direction involved. 

Formal, organized practices include^workshops, staff-faculty meetings, 
departmental meetings, adraiaistrative iAternships, consultation with 
recognized experts, teacher exchange programs, leave-taking, and involvement 
with professional associations such as the Ohio Educational Association or 
the American Vocational Association. 

Of these activities, the workshop has, by far, become the most popular. 
This popularity stems from two r'>asons« The first of these is versatility* 
Workshops can be organized on a district, city> or countywide basis, thus 
providing ' for well-regulated programs involving a desired number of 
participants* Gocondly^ although its activities are organized and go^^l-directed 
the workshop atmosphere is liberal, allowing for a greater amount of inter- 
action and idea exchange among the parti ci pants 

Staff -faculty and departmental meetings, while confined to particular 
schools, serve to introduce nev/ instructional methods a 'd materials to 
teachers. Also, the departmental meeting permits intensive teacher 
exchange of ideas, techniques, and methods. 

An organized adn^inistrative internship program introduces the individual . 
teacher to supervisory and curriculum-planning affairs outside the realm 
of normal teaching duties. Similarly, the teacher who experiences a 
foreign setting through a teacher exchange program, broadens his total . 
outlook through his gradual adjustment to that environment. 

Finally, lectures and professional associations, utilizing a series 
of presentations or conferences, serve to disseminate knowledge of new 
methods and materials to educators and administrators. 
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Among traditional informal practices are travel, independent research, 
involvement in extracurricular activities, and enrollment in a continuing 
education program at a university level. In each of these areas, selection 
of subject matter, organizktion , and relevancy are contingent upon personal 
disci*etion and zeal. Certain conditions may be stipulated by school authorities 
and local tradition but, in general, teachers are free to devise and 
implement their own plans. Each ,inservice endeavor should become a genuine 
learning experience, providing insights which can be relayed to students. 

In retrospect, the majority of traditional inservice practices are 
designed to develop teacher efficiency within tbe confines of the classroom 
situatit>n." The potential of 'Career Education inservice is much broader 
than past trad:tional endeavors indicate. Since the Ohio Career Development 
Program relates the classrocn, pursuits direc;tly to the V/orld of Work. The 
confines of the classroom are no longer the boundaries for teacher inservice". 
Recognition of the surrounding world, its needs and demands, in which the 
student will somec^ay be immersed., has providt^d the stimulus for concerted 
and innovative inservice practices. In fact, a matter of his/her own 
career education and merging that with the newest research :^n the areas of 
the World of /ork. (If this does not happen we will only perpetuate old ways*) 

Inservice as Professional Career Education fo r the Educator 

" ■ ' ' I — ' ' ' 

In order to develop an understanding of the World of Work among teachers t 
the aforementioned, traditional forms of inservice provide a sound foundation 
of approaches for the Career Educator. Hov/ever, in order to create a clear 
and thorough understanding, the potential career educator must be aware that 
participation in Career Education inservice is, in fact, a matter of his own 
Career Education. Through participation as a professional, he is gaining 
a firmer identity of his (^n function, whicj:i in turn, yields the product of 
providing the same firmer iden'tity for his students. 

Inservice is a vital ingredient of Educator Career Education, however, 
hs Harris and Bessent state, "The inservice education program is not only 
a tool of progress, it is also a eyniuil of faith of improvability in the 
individual. As such, it is especially unfortunate that these programs, in 
practice, often fail to live up to expectationc. 

Harris and Bessent continue to list the three areas which most often, 
according to their research, contribute to inservice failures. They are 
as follows. 

"1. Failure to relate inservice program plans to genuine 
needs of staff participants. 

2. Failure to select appropriate activities for implementing 
program plans. 



Ben M. Harris, V/ailand Bessent, et al, Inservice Education : A Guide 
to Better Practice (Englewood Cliffs, New Jersey: Prentice-Hall), p; VI 
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Failure to imple*nent dnservice program activities wi^h 

sufficient staff and other resources to assure effective- 
ness*'' 

In an attempt to resolve the traditional failure encountered by inservice 
program planners, and in order to m?.ke inservice activities meaningful Career 
ikiucation experience© for professional educators, the diagnostic - prescrip- 
tive technique, was incorporated ;lnto the Inservice Prodedures Manual. 

The development and inclusion of the Inservice Assessment Instrument as 
part II of the manual enables the Inservice Program Planner to arrange a 
program which meets the needs of his population based upon their Gareer needs 
and hopefully solve the 'first dilerjna posed by Harris and Bessent. In doing 
so, the planner can ascertain the cumulative status of his district's educa- 
tors and then select from th^ manual those activities which are applicable 
to his inservice candidates* As a result, tne inservice activities can be- 
come an integral factor of the Career Education of each participant • 



DJSERVICE MANUAL 0RGANI2i/iTia^ AND^FOmi 



' Definition ^nd Rationale for Each of the Manual's Five Sections 



The Inservice Procedure Manual is divided into five major sections. 

The first section, "The Ohio Career Development Pi»ogram and Inservice/' 
defines the history and operation of Ohio Career Education efforts. In 
addition, the program's strong emphasis on inservice as a means of change 
through effective inservice is reviev/ed. 

Section two, 'Tnitiation of Effectivo Inse27vico for Career Education 
Programs," describes the Inservice Assessment Instrument, its administra- 
tion, and scoring* Based upon the instrument, the section continues to 
detail the planning and implementation of an initial insei^ice activity 
for educators who have not* had any previous exposure to the Ohio Career 
Development Program^ All factors intrinsic to the planning and implementa- 
tion of the first inservice activity are provided including methods of_ 
evaluation. ' ^ ^ . 

Section three , ^''Career Education Inservice Development,** cites the 
five stages of Ohio Career Development and includes a compendium of in- 
service activities and outstanding. Career Education practices which may 
become topics of inservice meetings. Each activity is described briefly 
and information regarding, contact personnel and consultants is given. 



Harris, Bessent, et al. , p.5» 
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This section will be continously expanded as new inservice activities are 
devised by Career Edjacatiqn pilot site personnel, throughout Ohio. The 
section is designed to provide a broad selection of possible inservice 
programs particularly for the veteran Career Education Program Planner. 

Section four, ''Career Education Experts," alphabetically lists active 
Career Educators in Ohio and elsewhere who have demonstrated expertise in 
specific areas of Career Education. Each individual's area of expertise 
is noted, biographical data is provided, and contact information is given. 
THe large number of consultants listed should enable the program planner 
to select a consultant who will be able to effectively assist the planner 
in realizing Jh^'^go^s of his inservice program. 

Section five, '"Career Education Inservice Sites," describes poten- 
tial locations for Career Education inservice activities, their advantages 
and disadvantages. 

An appendix is included v;hich contains reference materials, trans- 
parancies, and other data which may be helpful to the local Career 
Education Director in making introductory presentations regarding the 
Ohio Career Development Program. ' ^ 

Self Utilization Design 

Each section of the manual has been ai^ranged to serve as a motivator 
for creative inservice and also provide the information, names of resource 
persons, and materials to implement effective inservice. The Inservice 
Assessment Instrument has been designed for admirdstration and local 
evaluation. The results of the Assessment Instrument are inter-related 
to the remainder of the manual. Evaluation of the instrument's resultin,^ 
data should ser/e as a guide for the Inservice Program Planner in choosing 
program activities, setting, and consultants. 



M anual Distribution and Revrsion 

The Ohio Career Development Inservice Procedures Manual is available 
to all Career Education pilot sites in Ohio and any other interested 
parties. 

A standing committee, the Inservice Task Force Subcommittee, will 
periodically review the manual and revise it or add to it as they judge 
necessary. 
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PART. I 

BilTIATICN OF EFFECTIVE INSBHVICE 
FOR 

CAREER EDUCATION PROGRAMS 



THE INSERVICE ASSESSKH^T IKSOJRUMENT 



Development of the Instrumen t 

In the summer of 1975, a model of organizing inservice activities 
through a diagnostic prescriptive procedure was devised under the auspices 
of the Inservice Steering Committee. The need for such a diagnostic tool 
grew out of concern that inservice programs tend often not to meet the 
expectations and needs of the participants. These failures occur despite 
the polling of participants as to the topics they wantei presented, 
changing environments of meetings and varying the modes of presentations* 
In most cases, there appeared, to be little diagnosis of problems .lOr sys- 
tematic prescriptive application by inservice program planners. 

The authors of the instrument addressed this concern by first attempt* 
ing to find variables which affect learning* They identified sixteen 
personality "and situational variables. The variables were: age, sex, 
educati^l level, marital status, years of teaching experience, types of 
non-teaching experience, teaching assignment, residential background, best 
performarice time-of-day, prefe. red roles played in groups, experiences in 
a particular subject area, areas of perceived expertise, meeting management 
preferences, preferred modes of learning, preferred relationship needs, and 
interest in affective and cognitive learning. 

Each of these areas was researched through a review of literature. At 
the same time, a tv;enty-eight item Inservice Assessment Instrument was 
developed and field tested among 6000 Ohio educators. After one year of 
testing, the Inservice Accessra^nt Instrument was modified to include only 
those factors, which at this time, could be translated into meaningful^ 
interpretations. The factors eliminated were age, sex, educational level 
and marital status. V/hile these demographic factors are important for 
general knowledge, they did not provide clear directions for inservice. 
The revised Instrument reflects these changes in its present sixteen item 
design. 



Purpose of the Instrument 

The Inseivice A.-.sescraent Instrument purports to gather information 
about the inser/ice participoncs before meetings or workshops are arranged. 
It has been designjd to meet the needs particularly of Career Education 
inservice program planners-.. 
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Approach Used 



Each question seeks to tap a particular variable from which a 
prescription can be drawn. This manual contains a scoring section and- 
sample prescriptions. The instrument is to be hand scored and the local 
Career Education Inservice Planner can translate the results into pre- 
scriptions for his potential inservice population. 

This instrument is not concerned with topics or themes. It is 
primarily aimed toward identifying the reference points of individual 
participants and their predispositions toward certain environmental conditions* 

THE INSEEVSICE ASSESSI4ENT INSTRUMENT ADMINISTRATION PACKET 
Comments to the Director 

In administering a self-report inventory such as the Inservice Assess- 
ment Instrument (lAl) it is imperative that the teachers, administrators, 
counselors, or parents feel that it is worth their time and effort to 
complete the instrument. They will be providing information about themselves 
which they may consider personal. They therefore must feel comfortable 
that the information will be used to their benefit and that they will also 
learn some things about themselves* Your personal preparation for intro- 
ducing the Instrument must be carefully done in advance. Also answer any 
questions frankly and seriously. 

The Inservice Assessment Instrument is not a disguised scale for 
measuring teaching competency. There are no right, wrong or preferred 
answers. The results are not to be used in a way which would be considered 
detrimental to anyone. 

There is no actual time limit for completing the Instrument, however, 
most people finish it v;ithin ten minutes. 

Specific Directions for Administration of the Inservice Assessment Instrument 

A master copy of the Inservice Assessment Instrument is included 
in this manual following the specific directions for administering the 
Inservice Assessment Instrument* A local director may reproduce as many 
copies as needed for administration from the original. 

Distribute the Inservice Assessment Instrument. 

After the instrument has been distributed, you are ready to begin. 
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The following directions are provided as a suggested means of proceeding: 

1, Place your name on the appropriate line • first name first. 

"The reason for having your name on the Instrument is to permit 
us to group people with similar learning styles and similar 
experience levels in career education curriculum." 

2. Fill in the name of your school. 

I 

"One means of grouping is by school unit." 

5. Place a check on any line/ which is appropriate for your responses. 

Some items will require multiple answers. Some items might re- 
\ quire a ranking (l,2,3)o Please answer all questions. 

4. You may begin, / 

Collect the Instruments. 
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OHIO CAREER DEVELOPMENT PROJECT 
Inservice Assessment Instrument 



Name 

School , 

This instrument is designed to gather information which can be used to 
arrange quality inservice sessions for you. Please respond to each 
question by placing a check (' ) on the appropriate line(s)#. 



1. Including this year, I have been an educator for: 

(a) One year 
(b) 2-5 years 

(c) 6-10 years 

(d) 11 - 15 years 

(e) l6 - 20 yesirs 

(f ) 21 years or more 



\ 



2. I am currently teaching students in grades: 

(a) Primary 
(b ) Intermediate 

(c) 7-8 

(d) 9-10 

(e) 11 - 12 

(f) Others 



3» I have been employed outside of education in the areas of: 



(a) 


Professional 




(b) 


Managerial 




(c) 


Supervisory 




(d) 


Technical 




(e) 


Sales 


\ 


(f) 


Clerical 


\ 


(s) 


Skilled Trade 




(h) 


Serai-skilled Trade 




(i) 


Unskilled V/ork 




(o) 


Other (specify) 




Most of ray life I have lived in: 




(a) 


a rural area 




(b) 


a suburban area 




(c) 


an urban area 
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I feel that I perform best in the: \(indicate more than one if appropriate) 



Early, 8-10 o'clock 
Late morning, 10 - 12 o'clock 
Early afternoon, 12-2 o'clock 
Late after noon, 2 - k o'clock 
Early evening, - 6 o'clock * 
Night, 6-9 o'clock 
No specific time 

V/hen involved in committee or group work, I usually find myself assuming 
the role as indicated below: (rank order your responses by placing (1) 
beside your most common role, (2) next common, etc* 

(a) Leader 
(b) Resource person 

(c) General participant 

(d) Critical reviewer 

.(e) Other (specify) 



During the past year, I feel I have been: 

(a) Deeply involved in the Career Education Program 

(b) Moderately involved in the Career Education Program 

(c) Occasionally involved in the Career Education Pi^ogram ^ 

(d) Not involved in the Career Edijcation Program 

I have implemented Career Education in my classroom by: (choose 
those which apply) 

(a) taking my class on field trips. 

(b) presenting guest speakers from the V/orld of Work to my class* 

(c) incorporating Career Education objectives into ray daily lesson 

plans. 

(d) using commercial Career Education materials in my classroom 

(e) integrating ideas from my school district's Career Education 

Curriculum Guide into ray classroom activities. 

(f ) enabling my students to participate in on-the-job experiences. 

^ (g) revising the subject matter I teach to demonstrate its 

relevance to specific career areas. 
(h) encouraging my students to investigate their career interests 

with a Counselor or Career Education Coordinator. 

I would most prefer to have assistance from the Career Education 
Specialist in the following manner: ( state your first preference only) 

(a) The specialist should have an open door policy and be available 

at my call. 

(b) Tlie specialist should be easily accessible and should visit my 

classes occasionally. 
(c) The specialist should work continuously with me. We should 

be viewed as members of a teean. 
(d) The specialist should be easily accessible, visit my class 

occasionally and hold periodic inservice meetings. 



(a) 

(b) 
(c) 
(d) 
(e) 
(f) 

~~(g) 
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10. With respect to inservice meetings, conferencos or workshops, I prefer 
to: (indicate as many as are appropriate by using a check -v') 

(a) follow a well articulated agenda. 

' (b) follow a compact meeting schedule— very little open or 'free 

time between sessions. 

(c) have opportunities for socializing. 

(d) be paid at least for travel and food. 
(e) dress casually. 

(f) meet away from school. 

(g) have attendance as optional. 

(h) know the nature of the topic and activities in advance 

of the program* O 
(i) avoid overnight lodging even if it is paid. 



11. I prefer to attend the inservice function: (indicate those which are 
appropriate by using a check) 

(a) during school time with a substitute taking my classes. 

(b) imraodiately after school. 

(c) in the evening after dinner. 

(d) on weekends. 

(e) during school time with classes cancelled during the function. 
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12. I feel I can assume a major role in inservice activities in one or 

more of the following exreas: (rank order, your fi rst and second choioes 
only by writing in 1 and 2) 

(a) affective education 
(b,) cognitive education , 

(c) my content area 

(d) administration or supervision 

(e) guidance and counseling » 

^ (f) career education 

(g) reading methods 

(h) testing 

(i) media methods 

(j) education for mentally retarded 

(k) other ] 

(please indicate) 

13. For me to gain further knowledge and understanding of Career Educationt 
I would use the follov/ing approaches (rank order, all six choices by 
writing in 1,2,3i etc*; 

(a) read books or articles on Career Education which ore written 

in narrative form. 

(b) listen to a recognized lecturer: listen to someone who has 
had experience in Career Education. 

(c) find a group of people who are willing to share -their vision 

and experiences with one another in an open discussion. 

(d) read sources v/hich give detailed steps of a how-to nature or 
give a clear outline of basic ideas v;ith limited narrative. 

(e) visit Career Education sites to view the projects in action^ 

(f ) gather a few major ideas from any source and try to experi- 

ment with them in ray classes to see what happens. 

14 
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To help students to develop a sense of the World of Work my preferential 
approaches are to (rank order, all three by v;riting in 1,2,5) 



(a) select ideas and present them to the students. 

(b) encourage students to follow their ovm' interests and 

inclination under my supervision. 
(c) incorporate student ideas with my own feelings about what 

they should know. 

I believe a teacher should focus on (indicate those which are appro- 
priate by a check - /) 

(a) what an individual learnc 

(b) how a child feels about wanting to learn 
(c) how a child feels as he learns 

(d) the intellectual processes used by a learner 

(e) what a child feels after he has learned 

(f ) how a child interrelates with other people; 



If a career education committee were set up for steering a career 
education activity in my district, I would like to be on the committee; 

(a) ye5 

(b) no 
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Guidelines for Hand-Scoring 

The Inservice Assessment Instrument Scoring Sheet has been provided 
J for responses to the Instrument. Utilize the tally method, that is, place 
slash marks on the scoring sheet lines as you read the results from the 
separate Instruments. The following is offered as a sample: 

INSERVICE ASSESSMEl^T INSTRUMENT SC0HI14G SHEET 



Years 


in Education 


Totals 


! (a) 


One year 11 


2 


i"(b) 


2-5 years 111 


3 


■ (c) 


6-10 years 11 


2 i 


: 


11 - 15 years 11 




(e) 


16 - 20 years 


° i 


' (f) 


21 yeeirs or more 1 


1 ' 



Retain the Instruments to find the nar.es of people to serve as leaders 
(items 6 and 12) for Steering Committee Membership (item 16) and for 
identifying names for grouping o The Instrument forms can supply names for 
any of your needs. 

When you have completed the tallies, turn to sub-section VI: Item 
Analysis and Suggested Prescriptions, and to sub-section VII: Prescrip- 
tions for Organizing Your Meetings. 

Check your tally figures against the suggestions in sub-section VI 
and write in proposed prescriptions in sub-section VII- 

When this is completed, reflect upon the prescriptions and develop 
your strategies on the sub-section VIII forms. 

As you will surmise, the prescriptions are limited at this time and 
therefore extrapolation must take place on your part. Further research 
and feedback from field-testing will increase the prescriptions and make 
them more definitive. 
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INSERVICE ASSESSMENT IiNSTHUMSIT SCORING SKilET 



Years in Education 

Totals 



1' ■ 

(a) One year 




\o} c. ^ years 




(c) 6-10 years 




(d) 11 - 15 years 




(e) l6 - 20 years 




(f ) 21 years or more 





Teaching Assignment 

Totals 



1 ■ 

(a) Primary j 


. — — — {— 

(b) Intermediate | 


(c) 7 - 8 '\ 




(d) 9-10 ' 





^ . — 

(•e) 11 - 'i2 




(f) Others 


! 



Himpioyment hxperience Uuusicie oi ii^aucaoion 


Totals 


(a) Professional 




(b) Managerial 




(c ) Supervisory 




(d) Technical 




(e ) Sales 




(f ) Clerical 




(g) Skilled Trade 




(h> Semi-skilled Trade 




(i) Unskilled Work 


' - 


(j) Other (specify) 




Current Residence 


Tota]^ 


(a) a rural area 




f 
# 

(b) a suburban area | 


(c ) an urban area 


Best Performance Time 


Totals 


(a) Early morning, 8 - 10* o* clock 


I 


(b) Late morning, 10 - 12 o* clock 


i 


(c) Early afternoon, 12-2 o* clock 
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Totals 


(d) Late afternoon, 2 - o'clock 




(e) Early evening, 4-6 o'clock 




(f) Nighf , 6-9 o'clock 




(g) No specific time 


- 


Preferred I^oles' 

Totals 


(a) Leader 




(b) Resource person 




(c) General psirticipant 




(d) Critical reviewer 

f ■ . 1, ■ — , 




(e) Other (specify) 




Involvement in Career Education 

Totals 


(a) Deeply involved in the Career Education Program 




(b) Moderately involved in the Career Education 
Program 




(c) Cccasionally involved in the Career Education 
Program 




(d) Not involved in the Career Education Program 
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Classroom Activities Used 



Totals 



(a)^ taking my class on field trips. 
— ^ 


/ 


(b) presenting guest speakers from the World of 
Work to ray class. 




(c) incorporating Csireer Education objectives into 
j my daily lesson plan# 


• 


V ' , ■ ■ , , , , ■ ,. , 

(d) using commercial Career Education materials 
in my classroom. 




(e) integrating ideas from my school district's 
Career Education Curriculum Guide into my 
classroom activities. 




(f ) enabling my students to participate in on-the- 
job experiences. 




(g) revising the subject matter I teach to demon- 
strate its relevance to specific career areas. ' 




(h) encouraging my students to investigate ''their 
career interests with a Counselor or Career 
Education Coordinator. 




/ 

Projected Role for Coordinator 

Totals 


(a) The specialist should have an open door policy 
and be avail p.ble at my call. 




(b) The specialist shoi^ld be easily accessible 
and should visit my classes occasionally. 




(c) The specialist should work continuously with me» 
We should be viewed as members of a team. 




(d) The specialist should be easily accessible t visit 
my class occasionally and- hold periodic inser^ 
vice meetings. 
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10. Miscellaneous Preferences 

Totals 



(a) 


follow a well articulated agenda^ 


\ 
\ 
\ 


1 — 
. (b) 


follow a compact meeting schedule— very little . 
open or free time between sessions. j 


1 (c) 


hav e oppor t uni ties for soc iali zi ng . 


i 

! 




be paid at least for travel and food. 






(e) 


dress casually. 






(f) 


meet away from school. 




1 


1 

' (6) 


have- attendance as optional. ^ 






(h) 


kno;-/ the nature of the topic and 'activities 
advance of the program. 


1 

in j 


1 (i) 


avoid overnight lodging even it it is paid*. 




. Convenient Times for Meetings, 










Totals 


1 (a) 


during school time with a substitute taking 
ray classes. 


! 

\ 




immediately after school. 


i 

i 


(c) 


in the evening after dinner o 


i 


(d) 


on weekends, / 


J ' " 

i 


(e) 


during school time with classes cancelled 
during the function. 


V r \ 
1 



1» 
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12 o Major Roles Willing to Assume 



Totals 



(a) affective educatiou 




(b) cognitive education 




(c) my content area 




(d) administration or supei*vicion 




(e) guidance and counseling 




(f ) career education 




(g) reading methods 




(h) testing 


■ ' ' ■' "I 


(i) media methods 




(j) education for mentally retarded 




■ ■ ■ ■ ' — • 1 

(k) other 

(please indicate) 


• 


« 

r^l^eferred Means of Learning 

Totals 


(a) read books or articles* on Career Education 
which are v/ritten in narrative form# 




■1 — „ , — ■■ , 

(b) listen to a recognized lecturer: listen to 

someone who has had experience in Career Education 




(c) find a group of people who are willing to share 
their vision | and experiences 'v;ith one another 
in an open discussion 




(d) read sources which give detailed steps of a how- 
to nature or give a clear outline of basic ideas 
with limited narrative o 
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(e) ^ visit Career Education sites to view the 
projects in action. 



Totals 



(f ) gather a few major ideas from any source 
and try to experiment with them in my 
classes to see what happens* 



1^. Approach to Teaching 



Totals 



(a) select ideas and present them to the^tudents 



(b) encourage students to' follow their jown 

interests and inclination under supervision 



(c) incorporate student ideas with my own feelings 
about what they should know. 



Focus of Teaching 


Totals 


(a) what an individual learns 




(b) how a child feels about wanting to learn 




(c) how a child feels as he learns 




(d) the intellectual processes used by a learner' 




(e) what a child feels after he has learned 




(f ) how a child interrelates with other people 





16. steering Committee Membership 
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(a) Yes 



(b) No 
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ITEM ANALYSIS AND SUGGESTED PSESCRIPTICKS 



This section of the manual provides you with information about 
each item, its purpose for inclusion in the instrument, and some 
selected prescriptive possibilities which can be utilized^ The 
prescriptions come from research and actual field-tested activities 
Though limited at this time, they will be broadened as the use of 
the instrument occurs and feedback is received. 
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Item Analysis and Suggested Prescriptions 

Item 1 : Years in Education 

Purpose: 

^ This item can give cues to willingness to change* In general, 
teacher growth and openness is most pronounced between 2 to 
10 years of service. First year teachers are often concerned 
with survival and are closed. More experienced teachers may 
be set in *:heir teaching styles and may be reluctant to trade 
their tesied approaches for new ones. 



Prescriptive PossibiiW^ties: 

Work with tHte o^ftmge -oriented teachers first. Don't try to 
convert at the outset or expect too much from the neophyte. 
Also, remember that there are many exceptions to the experience 
rule, i.e., some highly experienced people are open while some 
with youth are hopelessly closed. 

People who are growing are open to new concepts. Be certain 
to provide definitions and clear concepts on what Career 
Education 4lt:ludes. 

For the less experienced teachers, offer specific curricular 
activity suggestions. Don't anticipate that they will know 
how to integrate Career Education ideas into their teaching. 
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Item 2: Teaching Asaignment 



Purpose: 



This item provides information for grouping purposes and some 
cues to teaching disposition. 



Prescriptive Possibilities: 

In general grouping by- the sub-items, i.e., primary, intermediate, 
etc>, works for sharing specific ideas, conversely, groups should 
be balanced if broad K-10 concepts are to be discussed. Rosters 
of names can be derived by checking the Instruments. 

V/ith respect to teaching disposition, elementary teachers tend 
to be more child-centered than secondary school teachers. In- 
service activities should reflect these differences. 
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Item 5: Employment Outside of Education 



Purpose : 

This item provides tv!0 basic sets of data: Information about 
the groups hands-on experiences in the V/orld of Work, and a 
source of names of faculty who can serve as resource people 
when various areas of work are discusseda 



Prescriptive Possibilities: 

When setting up discussion groups, balance them in terms of 
types of prior work experience^ i»e«, see that each group 
has people with professional, managerial, no experience, etc. 
Also, identify some staff members as in-house resource people 
who could speak with teachers and students. 
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Item k: Residence 



Purpose: 

This item can provide information about the group's knowledge 
of a broad range of job opportunities and cues as to its con- 
servatism in regard to some values^ 

Prescriptive Possibilities: 

If rural area scores are high, employ conservative consultants 
to share information about city and suburban possibilities* 

If suburban area scores are high, secure consultants to talk 
about rural and city jobs and concerns. 

If urban scores are high, obtain consultants to talk about 
rural and suburban job possibilities. 

If scores are reasonably balanced, have group members share their 
experiences with one another. 
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Item 5: Best Performance Tine 



Purpose : 

We have biological time clocks within us which results in peaks 
and valleys in our physical efficiency in the afternoon or 
evening. Knowledge of when people perform best can result 
in meetings being arranged at times when group members are most 
alert and receptive. 

Prescriptive Possibilities: 

Check the tallies to determine the times most people identified 
as their peak times. Schedule the meetings then if possible. 
T\^o h'&urs at peak time can be measurably more effective than 
longer periods of exposure at poor times* 
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Item 6: Preferred Roles 



Purpoae : 

People play different rol^s in groups. Their roles vary dependent 
upon the nature and purpose of the group. This question asks a 
person to identify the role he usually plays. 

Knowledge of preferred roles can permit the development of group 
rosters with balanced roles. Leaders can also be identified to 3,aad 
the groups. Such balancing can reduce the chances of a non-prcductive 
group forming. 

Prescriptive Possibilities: 



Check your tallies for,1's and 2's. Compile a list of names with 
their first choices and scatter them among groups. Contact a 
"leader" and tell him that he is in charge and that the group is 
»»balanced." 
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Item 7: Involvement in Career Education 



Purpose: 

This item provides information as to the feelings of involvement 
ijidividuals have had in Career Education* Four levels are 
identified; however, three have consequence • People with much 
experience are turned-off by basic information* Conversely, 
people with limited or no experience do not want theory^ 

Prescriptive Possibilities: 

If a person is deeply involved, his inservica experiences 
should be broad and conceptually based* If a person is moder- 
ately involved or occasionally involved, hie experiences should 
be balanced between some concepts and eome how-to basic tech- 
niques* If a person has no involvement, he will have to be 
"sold'* on the merits of Career Education and given basic how-to 
ijaformation and techniques. Select speakers, coMrultants and 
activities carefixlly. 
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Item 8- Classroom Activities 



Purpose : 

The eight classroom activities listed in the question represent 
the most common forms of Career Education implomentr.tion. 
Knowledge of the extent of their use can guide the workshop 
experiences. Also, names of individuals who can speak to a 
given approach can be taken from the Instrument. 



Prescriptive Possibilities; 

Check the tallies. If sore forms of implementation have been used 
by most teachers, schedule inservice sessions which expose 
them to other forms of implementation. 

AlsOt groups can be arranged to have people share their approaches 
to a particular form. For example, form a group of people who 
have all used field trips. Ask them to share their experiences. 
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Item 9: Role for Coordinator 



Purpose • 

People vai-^ in their willingness and ability to Work together. 
This item provides 'knowledge about the preferred relationships 
of individual members to Career Education Coordinators. 



Prescriptive Possibilities: 

A person who chooses ^'a" prefers a stand-off position on an 
"1*11 call you, don't call me." He would prefer that you 
publicize your work and set up a library of materials, but 
stay out of his way. 

A person selecting ^^b" is willing to open his door to coordinators 
on occasion. He will work Career Education into curricula if 
possible. He will want to know what is avaiilable and will ask 
the coordinator to work with or teach his class. 

A "c" selection will be made by a person who is comfortable 
working in concert with a coordinator. He will remain the 
teacher but will share with and learn from the coordinator. 
A team approach will emerge with a partnership formed. 

A "d" response is similar to the 'Td*' i-^ith the addition of a 
willingness to go to inservice specialized meetings. 

Check the tallies of the staff and anticipate these kinds of 
relationships. Establish close ties with the "c" respondents 
and reasonable ties with 'T)" and ''d'*. Their name c£in be taken 
fiK>m the instruments, ''a" respondents will tax your patience 
and seem aloof. Keep them apprised of your activities and 
what you can offer them. 
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Item 10: Miscellaneous Preferences 



Purpose J 



The Instrument identifies nine of the most common complaints 
ci^ed by inservice participants. Information from this item 
should help produce a program which meets the technical de- 
mands of most of the participants* 



Prescriptive Possibilities: 

Check the tallies and set up yo\ir program in concert with the 
predominate requests. At your first meeting be certain to 
inform your audience why the program was arranged as it was. 
They will appreciate that you used the information they 
provided. 
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Item 11: Convenient Timo for Meetings 



^^^rpose : 



People occasionally view inservice activities as an intrusion 
on thteir personal or professional time. To reduce the feelings 
of being imposed upon, this item seeks to identify the preferred 
meeting time. ^ \ 



Prescriptive Possibilities: ' 

Check tallies and schedule where most preferences are indicated. 
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Item 12: Major Roles Able to be Assumed 




Purpose : 

This item can provide a roster of in-house speakers. 



Prescriptive Possibilities: 

Make a list of people who identify specialties* Ask them 
to speak to various groups or serve as one-to-one conetultants 
within a building or districts Also, share a list of your 
top people with other Directors* Teachers would appreciate 
ft consultant fee ^nd the recognition afforded by a neighboring 
school system* 
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Item 15: Means of Learning 



Purpose : 

We learn tha'ough four primary modes, direct experience, 
discussion and reflection, abstract conceptualization, and 
trial and error. Some of us prefer one tnode to another 
and therefore "tune-out^* othe/r ways of learning. This item 
seeks to identify preferred/learning modes to permit programs 
to be arranged , * 

r 

Prescriptive Possibilities: 



Look for 1*s and 2's for each item* These indicate high 
preferences for the approach in the statement, e.g., reading 
or listening. Look for a predominance of 5's and 6's. Avoid 
these least-preferred approaches in your early sessions. 
Offer a variety of approaches in your sessions but anticipate 
that some people will turn off • 

V/hen you set up meetings, describe the mode of learning to 
be employed by the leaders of the sessions. 



/ 
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Item ihi Teachers Preferred Approach 



Purpose : 

This item provides some insight into the teaching style of 
individuals* Initial inservice activities should be aimed at 
helping them work with their present style. 

Prescriptive Possibilities* 

People who select "a'' tend to prefer to assume the traditional 
role of teachers. Inservice should help them gain knowledge. 

People who select "b" tend to encourage their students to explore. 
These people will need alternative techniques on promoting 
independent work and ideas on places to go. 

People who select '^c" tend to work cooperatively with children 
in determining curricula. They will need both "a" and ''b" 
approaches. 

Separate inservice sessions may be arranged for these people. 
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Item 15: Affective-Cognj^e Experiences 



Purpose . 

Some people are concerned with affective learning^ while others 
are not* And some people are concerned with cognitive learning 
while others are not, Knov;ledge of interests can help determine 
inservice experiences which would be well received or rejected* 



Prescriptive Possibilities: 

Items '*a" and "d" are cognitively oriented* The remaining 
are affective. If the affective sub-items are not selected,^ 
do not introduce majoi sessions on value clarification, sensi- 
tivity training, etc*, until later* If affective meetings are 
arranged, be certain to tell the audience that they were set 
up because of the responses to the Instrument* 
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Item 16: District Steering Committee 



Purpose: 

This item will provide a list of potential committee members 
to help advise Career Education activities. It may also 
provide a cue as to present interest in Career Education. 



Prescriptive Possibilities: 

A low percentage of '^es'^ responses may indicate some with- 
held enthusiasiam for Career Education. Inservice activities 
may have to be introduced slowly. Possibly one-to-one 
meetings should be held prior to a large group meeting. This 
would permit you to get at feelings and explain Career Educa- 
tion to each individual. 

A roster of yes-response people should be generated to provide 
the nucleus of a group to plan activities. These people can 
serve you as a steering committee and sounding board. 
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SECTION VII. PRESCRIPTIOI FORM 



The Prescription Form which follov;s is designed to permit viewing 
prescriptions in a composite form* The sixteen variables break into 
three divisions, namely, those which provide guidance for organizing^ 
your meetings, for utilizing present staff, and for designing inservice 
activities* 

To use the form, check the tallies and refer to the Item Analysis 
and Suggested Prescription sectiono Write the tentative prescriptions 
on the form. When finished filling in all the prescriptions, reflect 
on the division and write the composite strategy for each division on the 
Strategy Plan Page. 
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PRESCRIPTIONS FOR ORGANIZING CAREER EDUCATIOj INSERVICE 



Date Grou p ^ 

Prescriptions for Organizing Your Meetings 
Variable Prescriptions (write in) 

Item 1 : Years in Education 



Item 5- Best Performance Time 



Item 10: Miscellaaieous Preferences 



Item 11: Convenient Times for Meetings 



Item l6: District Steering Committee 
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Prescriptions for Utilization of Present Staff 
Vfiiriable Prescriptions (write in) 



Item 3: Employment Experience 



\ 

\ 

\ 



Item k: Current Residence 



\ 

\ 

\ 



Item 6: Preferred Roles 
Names of, 

Leaders Resource People Participant Critical Reviewer 



Item 12: Major Roles Able to be Assumed 
Names: 

Affective Education Cognitive Education Content Area 



Administration and Supervision Guidance and Counseling 
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Career Education 



Reading Methods Testing 



Media Methods Education of Mentally 

Retarded 



Prescriptions for Inservice Activities 
Variable Prescriptions (write in) 

Item ?: Involvement in Career Education 



Item 8: Classroom Activities 



Item 9: Role for Coordinator 



Item 1^: Teachers Preferred ^Approach 



erJc ^ 5.3 



Item 15s Affective/Cognitive Experience 
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SECTION VIII: STRATEGY PLAN 
List below the techniques you will use* 

Organization of Meetings 
Utilization of Present Staff 
Designing of Inservice Activities 
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PLANNING THE INITIAL INSERv'ICE ACTIVITY FOS CAREER EDUCATORS 



For most people, the first impressions aire aii important ones. With this 
fact in mind, the inservice program planner must take special care to prepare and 
implement the Career Education Inservice activity carefully in order to create 
the most favorable impression among the participants. The first half of this 
section described the method of administration and scoring of the Inservice 
Assessment Instrument. Upon completion of this task, the program planner poscesaas 
the information which suggests the appropriate grouping, setting, time, and con- 
sultation necessary to accommodate the inservice candidates and realize the 
.objectives set for the inservice activity. 

In order to organize the Career Education Inservice Activity and establish 
a uniform sequerce of the tasks involved, this portion of the manual details an 
implementation design. 

In order to deal with the details of the inservice activity, this portion 
of the manual contains suggestions in each of the foregoing areas. The program 
planner should take special care to keep in mind the results of the Inservice 
Assessment If.strument when reviewing suggestions provided here so that the 
resulting inservice activity will reflect the results obtained and meet the needs 
of his respective population* 

THE INSERVICE C0NTINUU>1 

The overview of traditional inservice programs reveals that most of the 
activities have been conducted and basically designed to acquaint teachers with 
current learning trends and teaching innovations which affect personal and 
student growth. On an Inservice Continuum we would have to conclude that most 
of our techniques have been limited to developing an awareness of new knowledge • 
It is difficult to find school districts that have effectively developed 
professional growth programs. The partial or whole day program for the entire 
staff remains the dominant example of an inservice progreun. 

The Inservice Continuum, however, leads from attending activities to 
effective program implementation. Thus, we need to examine both ^*why*' we have 
inservice and 'how" our program is structured. To have all st^ff attend a prograiTi 
only because it was scheduled to meet le^al reruiroments is as absurd as teaching 
all of our students the same reading assignment . Individualizing inservice 
training is as essential today as individualizing instruction for students. 
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FIGUSE 1 



BISERVICS CWJTDnIUUM 



STAGE: 



1 - ATTENDANCE 

2 - AV/AREWESS 

3 - INTEREST 

k - COMMITMENT 



5 - SKILL DEVELOPMENT 

6 - IMPLEMENTATION 

7 - EVALUATE 

8 - REFINE 



Effective inservice education should produce teacher behavior that improves 
the school program and the education of students. A review of possible inservice 
techniques reveals that the dominant practice of all day-all staff meeting is 
an ineffective mSans of achieving the objectives of skill development or 
implementation since not all staff are ready to participate at the same time 
and because mass meetings are poorly suited to hamds-oa or individualised 
instruction. Thus, the dominaait practice can produce only a low level of interest 
or commitment in a coricept. As one moves to the right on the continuum from 
stages 1, 2, or 3, the experiences must be more highly structured and individualized. 



In order to assist the Inserrice Administrator or leader, the following 
page li^ts chronologically specific details with which the inservice organizer 
should be concerned. During any Inservice Conference, one individual should 
be assigned the task of examining total responsibility for the details of the 
inservice function. These elements have been listed in sequential order and 
should serve as a check-off list for the Inservice Administrator. 
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ORGAMISATIONAL DETAILS PLAls'im>.'G CHART 
INSERVICE ADMIlilSTRATOR OR LEADER 



- 1 - 

INSERVICE ADMINISTRATOR 
Al^JD ANALYSIS 



_ 5 _ 

»-. 

PROGRAM 
PREPARATICW 

14ATERIAL 
PREPARATION 

SITE 
ARRANGEMENT 



- 1 - 

Plaii conferonce program. 
Identify myogram participants. 
Identify inference coordinator. 
Identify group leaders. 
Identify participants. 
Select location. 
Co itact program participants. 
Notify group leaders o 
Register eill conference 

participants by iruu-il^ 
Determine seating style needed 

for each session in program. 
Set up meeting room schedules 

according to program. 
Arrange for any breaks during 

meeting (cookies » coffee, etc.) 
See that all speakers have 

reservations. 



Designate individuals to be assigned 

groups, if applicable. 
Brief recorders for discussion 

groups or sessions and chairma*i. 



Set up registration desK. 

Register conference participants and 

hand out conference materials. 
Kave extra copies of program available 

for participants v/ho may lose then. 
Check out PA system for proper 

functioning prior to each session. 
See that coffee or refreshments are 

served at proper intervals. 



• - 5. - 
PARTICIPANTS 
Pl^PARATIO^ 

- if - 

COIFERHnICE 



- 2 



-5 - 
CONFERENCE 
EVALUATION 

AND 
FOLLOW-UP 
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Design program booklet cover. 
Type final copy for program. 
Print program booklet. 
Design name tags. 

Check on supply of badge holders for 

name tags and order! if needed. 
Print name tags. — 
Print registration card. 
For meal functions, decide on menu* 
Obtain, if possible, presentation or 

remarks of speakers prior to conference. 
Type name tags for individuals. 
Gather materials for use in conference 

packet (include typing mats and duplicating 
Type program participants list. 
Type evaluation forms if needed. 
Assemble conference packet materials. 
Gather materials necessary ^ ^r registration 

(pens, pencils, tape, stapler, etc.) 
Pack up tape recorder and necessary tapes 

and typewriter if applicable. 

(- k - continued) 

Be available to assist in any problem areas 

that may result. 
Arrange for eouipment needs. 
Type copy for discussion reports. 
Have designated person pick up evaluation 

form returns, if applicable. 
Pack all materials to return to office. 
Check out eouipment. 

Have ap.y tapes t^nscribed that were used 

during the conferonce. 
Letter to all program participants. 
Type copy for discussion reports. 
Prepare final list of registrants. 
Analyze results of conference as indicated 

by evaluation form responc^e© and coraputa 
/ indications and type summary. 
Prepare financial report « 
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The Letter of Invitation 



After reviewing the Inservice Assessment Instrument and selecting 
a compatible group or educators, a letter of invitation should be, prepared 
by the program planner. Generally, four specific pieces of information 
should be included in the letter: 

(1) the purpose of the inservice activity 

(2) the time, place, and duration of activity 

(5) the reason that the addressee was selected to attend 
ik) what specific contribution, if any, the participant 
will be expected to makeo 

The Letter of Invitation should be signed by the Superintendent 
of Schools. This is particularly important in terms of a school district's 
initial Career Education inservice endeavor, since the superintendent's 
support of the program becomes evident to the potential participant. 

In order to "enable the inservice candidate ample time to include 
%he inservice session in his schedule, the letter of invitation should 
be presented to him at least four weeks in advance of the activity. A 
deadline for replying to the invitation should be indicated in the letter. 
Care should be taken by the program planner to have a number of available 
Alternates for the inservice meeting who also represent compatible candidates. 

/ 

Be certain to avoid impromptu invitations which are either given verbally 
or passed on through an intermediary. Another detrimental circumstance 
results when a potential participant is invited to an inservice activity 
on short notice. Such an invitation usually carries with it the connotation 
of poor planning. Careful planning, on the other hand, combined with 
exacting detail during this initial contact with the prospective participant 
demonstrates the importance and vital nature of the program. Attention 
to these details will in turn be reflected in the attitudes of the inservice 
audience. 
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The Program Guide 



The program is to be planned so as to permit reaction time for the 
participants and also social interaction among them. Frequently, inex- 
perienced program planners will attempt to concentrate as much presentation 
time as possible into a -minimum amount of time. The results are often 
disasterous. Long periods of dry lecture combined with an uncomfortable 
environment will not only disenchant your participants with Csureer Educa- 
tion, but also with inservice activities of any kind in the future. There- 
fore, a careful review of the Inservice Assessment Instrument at this Jrime 
is necessary. Note specifically if your participants prefer evening, ai'ter 
school, or weekend meetings. Perhaps they would rather have a series of 
short sessions as opposed to a single extended session. Determine these 
facts as soon as possible, and let them govern your decisions regarding the 
time, place and duration of your inservice effort. 

The next most important element of planning is the actual physical 
design of your program booklet. Too often, inservice planners wait until 
the last moment to organize their program and print it. In this case, the 
program booklet becomes an afterthought instead of a basic guide to the 
participants. A last minute hastily prepared program wj.ll result in parti- 
cipants finding themselves in the wrong place at the v/rong time. If this 
becomes the case, the participants will manifest other symptoms of confusion, 
such as tardiness, a lack of understanding of the purpose of the session, and 
general irritation. 

In preparing a program for the inservice meeting, a good rule to remem- 
ber is that of the vital five V/'s of the newspaperman. The who, v/hat, when, 
where and why of each session of the meeting should be included in the 
program. An easy and readable format for the program is as follows: 
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8:00 A.M. to Registration of Participants Main Lobby 

9:00 A.M. 

9:00 A.M. to "A Definition of the Ohio Career Blue Roots 

9:30 A.M. Education Program," Dr. Byrl 

Shoemaker, Director, Division 
of Vocational Education, Columbus, 
Ohio 

9:30 A.M. to Intermission 
10:00 A.M. 



Note that in the foregoing example, each of the necessary elements is 
included. The participant can look at the program and determine the time 
of the presentation, the purpose, the name of the speaker, who he is, where 
he is from, what his credentials are and where the program is to be con- 
ducted. The time of registration and the place is clearly defined, 
addition, the participants are given the duration of the talk and al&o the 
time that an intermission will be provided. 

The inclusion of information, such as convenience breaks, is important • 
Vflien reviewing the program, the participant can anticipate and plan his 
day. Instead of wondering as to when the presentation will end, when a break 
will be given, and what comes next, he c£in instead concentrate on the preaen* 
tat ion with all of the schedule data readily provided. 

Educators attending an inservice activity usually feel more comfortable 
if they are given the names of others involved in the meeting. If posoiblet 
an alphabetized list of those attending the activity should be included as 
part of the program booklet. If the school district is exceptionally large* 
an additional line denoting the school, grade level, or job title can be 
provided. In doing so, the program planner prompts participant interaction 
and assists the individual in attendance in recalling old acquaintances and 
fellow professionals. 

The program booklet also has the potential to serve as a resource ma- 
terials guide. Included in the Appendix to this manual are several publica* 
tions which define various aspects of the Ohio Career Development Program. 
In addition to this, a complete Glost^ary of key terms used in the Ohio 
Program is included later in this section of the manual. Portions of those 
resources may be reproduced and included in the program booklet for use by 
the participants. In doing so, the program planner enables the participant 
to review key concepts as often as required and also retain the program 
booklet for future reference. 

The program booklet may be included with the Letter of Invitation. 
Individuals who are to attend a workshop and are aware of the specifics of 
schedule, purpose, subject matter and consultants well in advance, fre- 
quently will come to the activity much hotter prepared. They will key in 
on conversations, read material, and often discuss the topics relevant 
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at the workshop. Another advantage in early distribution of the program 
is the assurance that is given to the potential participant. He is certain 
of where he is goings why, and of course, the program is in itself evidence 
of the careful program preparation and serves as a tangible sign of that to 
the participant. If resource material is included in the program booklet, 
it can be reviewed previous to the inservice activity. 



The Inservice Settinj^ 

The inservice setting can be most efficiently chosen through careful 
review of the Inservice Assessment Instrument. Careful review of such 
items as will assist the program planner in determining the time and 
place for inservice. Each school district has at its disposal many dif-^ 
ferent types of environments for inservice meetings. Many of the possibili- 
ties for locations are reviewed in Section V, Part I of this manual. Review 
of this section will enable the program planner to select a location which 
is readily available to him and also will 'meet the needs of his population. 

The selection of a consultant or a series of consultants must be done 
with care and also with the knowledge provided by the Inservice Assessment 
Instrument. Review carefully, items #7 and 8. For instance, if your 
potential population possesses very limited knowledge regarding Career 
Education, then a consultant from a school district who has had experience 
in Career Education will be most helpful. If the population has some 
limited experience in Career Education, for instance, in one or two isolated 
experiences, an overview ii. order to establish long range goals and objec- 
tives will be of value. 

Section IV of this manual provides a directory of available Ohio Career 
Education consultants. Each consultant's area of expertise is given. The 
directory has been compiled with the assistance of members of the Ohio 
Career Education Development Program. Each of the consultants has engaged 
in consulting work with one or more Career Education inservice pilot sites 
in Ohio and has been rated "excellent'^ by the participants and program 
planners. 

In choosing a consultant, substantial advance notice is u'-ually 
necessary. Consultant fees usually range from 375oOO to SlOO.OO per day 
in addition to travel expenses and lodging, if that is necessary. Upon 
selecting a consultant and receiving a confirmation, it is the program 
planner's responsibility to provide him as much information as possible 
so that he will be able to target his talk to the needs of the participants 
in a manner which will be advantageous to them. Here again, the Assessment 
Instrument is of great valueo Review item #15 which indicates whether your 
population prefers to listen to a talk, read materials, or participate in 
group discussions. A letter sent to the consultant a few weeks in ad- 
vance of his appearance detailing this information concerning his audience 
and general results from the Inservice Assessment Instrument will be help- 
ful to him. In doing so, the consultant can tailor his presentation to 
the audience's preference. 
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Be certain to keep in mind that effective inservice depends on numerous 
factors. The Inservice Assessment Instrument attempts to reveal many of 
the factors and preferences present among the participants in your audience^ 
However, there may be local factors that are unique to your school district 
and these should be known and taken into consideration. As the initiator 
of inservice for a new program, one that is longitudinal in concept in 
effecting teacher change, the program planner should investigate closely 
those factors which have made past inservice in the school district either 
successful or contributed to difficulty. Through talking with teachers, 
counselors, and administrators, candid opinions caji be secured. Take theso 
into consideration and try not to breach any tradition that has been 
established and regarded as fundamental to a successful activity. 

Some pitfalls which frequently occur include the following. 

*Long drawn out lectures that fail to hold participant 
attention^ 

*Lack of relevance to the topic at hand by the consulting 
expert o Be certain that you are fully aware of the type 
presentation your consultant is accustomed to. If it 
is inappropriate for your population, seek another. 

*Lack of involvement of participants. Provide periods 
of time for questions, small group discussion, and 
contributions from your participants. Each of thera is 
an educator, and many will have meaningful and pertinent 
contributions. If there is strong evidence that your 
group prefers smaJ.l group discussions as a learning 
method on the Inservice Assessment Instrument, then 
provide more time for it. 

*Poor leadership modeling by program organizers. As 
program coordinator set an example for your participants 
along with your staff. Be punctual, be involved, and 
attempt to bocome acquainted with as many participants 
as possible. 

*Lack of understanding by the consulting expert as to the 
educational, environmental, social and cultural background 
of the group. The group *s values and moral perspectives 
are also important. 

Evaluation of your first inservice activity is an essential. 
Evaluation will enable you or your staff to determine if you have been 
successful in your inservice effort* It also will enable you to determine 
if you have accomplished the goals you set for your workshop and should 
serve as the basis to each. An examination of the method follows at the 
conclusion of this section. 
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CRITICAL ELEMENTS OF TKE FIRST CAREER EDUCATION INSERVICE ACTIVITY 



The Ohio Career Development Program is the result of extensive re- 
search efforts which have been conducted at various universities, collegeSt 
and school district pilot siteso Through systematic review and revision 
of inservice methods, descriptive materifiilSi and the Ohio Career Develop- 
ment Model itself, a library of resource materials Is available to the 
Career Education practitioner for use at initial and subsequent inservico 
activities^ These materials have been included in the Appendix to this 
manual, A description of each of the items follov/s in addition to details 
concerning the procurement of other audio-visual materials such as films, 
curriculum guides, and other printed material. 



The Ohio Career Education Inservice Materials Packet 

The Ohio Career Education Inservice Materistls Packet is included in 
the Appendix to this manuals The packet contains five transparancies, a 
sample discriptive brochure regarding the Ohio Career Development Programf 
a copy of the current Career Education Proposal Guidelines* 

Each transparancy is numbered and titled* They can be used individ- 
ually or as a composite to define the Ohio Career Development Program to 
large audiences with the assistance of an overhead projector. Generally^ 
they have been well received by educator, parent, and community groups 
who are being exposed to the program for the first time. Use of the 
transparancies at the opening of the first inservice activity is an essen- 
tial. Copies of them can be made for distribution to inservice groups 
for continued reference. A suggested monologue to accompany each trans^ 
parancy follows. 

Transparancy #1 - The Ohio Career Development Arrow 

Transparancy #2 - Definition of the Ohio Career Development Program 

Transparancy #3 - The Seven Developmental Areas of the Ohio Career 
Development Program 

Transparancy - X - 6 in Action 

Transparancy #5 ~ 7 - 8 in Action 

Transparancy #6 - 9 - 10 in Action 

Transparancy #7 - The Fifteen Occupational Clusters 

Transparancy #8 « A Cubistic View of Ohio Career Development 

Transparancy ,4^9 - Theoretical Framework for Program Development and 
Evaluation 
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Additional copies of the Ohio Career Development Descriptive Brochure 
or the Proposal Submission Guidelines can be secured by contacting the State 
Department of Education, Career Development Program, Columbus, Ohio ^5215» 

Ohio has developed three motion picture films which explain thoroughly 
the Career Development Program* During the initial Career Education inservice 
activity it is suggested that the appropriate film be used for the purpose of 
definition. Once again, it is important to determine the participants' 
interest area through analyzing the Assessment Instrument results • 

Titles, prices, delivery information, and other details concerning these 
films are as t^ollowso 



Ohio Discount 
List Price Less 20^ per 
Per Print Print 



*'School Roport" for grades K-6 — 
123^ minutes running time 

'^Approaches to Orientation'* for grades 
y^S — 9/2 minutes running time 



If^l.CO 



30*00 



S52-75 



25.90 



"Career Exploration" for grades 
9^10 — 11 minutes running time 



35-00 



28*^0 



Please specify on purchase order l6mm color release print (film title); 
v/ith reel and pliomagic shipper. 

There is a i2*00 shipping charge per print, a possible special rate 
if all three prints are ordered together « 



Order from: 



Trade and Industrial Education 
Instructional Materials Laboratory 
The Ohio State University 
112 Townshend Kail 
1885 Neil Avenue 
Columbus, Ohio ^3210 



Attention: Tom Hindes, Consultant 
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Each of three levels of the Ohio Career Development Program has avail- 
able a curriculum guide for teacher, counselor and administrative use,^ Tlie 
guides contain suggested Career Education activities at the Career Motiva-- 
tion, Career Orientation, and Career Exploration levels. The guide provides 
an excellent definition of its respective program. The introduction to each 
guide contains an excellent overview of the Ohio Career Development Program 
at its subject level. Inservice program planners who anticipate curriculum 
development inservice programs should utilize the manual extensively.^ An 
exemplary lesson plan format in addition to numerous field tested activi- 
ties are included for instructional and imitative purposes. Ordering 
procedure for the manuals is as follows • 

Career Motivation Manual 

Career Orientation Manual 

Career Exploration Manual 

Manuals may be ordered from: Trade and Industrial Education 

Instructional Materials laboratory 
The Ohio State University 
112 Townshend Hall 
1885 Neil Avenue 
Columbus, Ohio ^3210 

Attention: Tom Hindes, Consultant 
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THE OHIO CAREER EDUCATION GLOSSARY 



The puiTpose of this glossary is to provide educators, responsible 
for preservice and inser\*ice education related to career education, with 
a concise and comprehensive dictionary of concepts and terms which re- 
flect and serve the purposes of the Ohio Career Development Program. 

The concepts, terms and definitions in this dictionary indicates 
the current level of conceptualization and implementation of the Ohio 
Career Development Program. It must be recognized that due to the rapid 
development of career education, the terms and definitions will need 
frequent updating and refining. 
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AFFECTIVE DOMAIN 



That domain dealing with feelings, valuing as characterized by the de- 
scription of the following variables: 

1. Receiving—the learner is aware of or is passivlly attending to 
certain phenomena and stimuli (i.e., listening)^ 

2. Responding— the learner complies to given expectations by attending 
or reacting to certain stimuli or phenomena (i.e., interests)* 

3. Valuing; — the learner displays behavior consistent with u single be- 
lief or attitude in situations where he is not forced to comply or 
obey U.e., internal commitment consistent with external behavior). 

k. Organiz;ation — the learner is committed to a set of values as dis- 
played by his behavior (i.e., successful internalization of values). 

f... Characterization- -the total behavior of the learner is consistent 
with the values he has internalized (i.e., philosophy of life-- 
totally behaving as you believe), 

BEHAVIORAL OBJECTIVES 

Clearly indicates what the student who has achieved the objective will 
be able to do. In addition, the objective specifies in measurable terms 
the conditions under which the student is expected to perform and the 
extent or degree of excellence associated with mastery or achievement 
(See Appendix D). 

CAREER DEVELOPMENT 

A lifelong process v;hich involves a series of experiences, decisions, 
and interactions, and which, taken cumulatively, results in the formula- 
tion of a viable self concept and provides the means through wnlch that 
self concept can be implemented both vocationally and avocationally. 

CAREER D£VEL0FMII:T ACTIVITIES 

Planned, curriculum based experiences which provide for the student's 
career development. They are dictated by developmental and behavioral 
objectives aiid comprise the student's learning situation^ 

CAREER EDUCATION 

A comprehensive educational program designed to provide students with 
the necessary inio^^mation and developmental experiences to prepare them 
for living and working in society. It combines the ef forte of home, 
school and community and reaches from preschool through adulthood. 

CAREER EXPLORATiai 

The 9-10 component of the Ohio Career Development Program which provides 

Sail students with the opportunity to gain first hand experiences with 
several career opportunities consistent with individual interests and 
abilities. 
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CAREER EXPLORATION (GRADES 9-^0) 



The Career Exploration phase of the developmental continuum builds 
upon the attitudes and knowledge about work emphasized in the motivation and 
oriv-ntatio:. programs. Again, in relation to the school program, the goal 
IS to proN^ide all students with the opportunity to examine and gain first- 
hand experiences with several career clusters consistent with his 
indivif^n?^! interests and abilities. These experiences can take place in 
in-school laboratories, area vocationa/ centers, business, industrial, 
professional and oth^.-r conniTunity facilities. These "in-depth'' experiences 
will assist students in choosing appropriate curriculum for grades 11 and 
l^. This curriculum will be chosen based on whether the student wants 
(1) intensive job preparation to be used immediately upon high school 
graduation, (2) preparation lor post-secondary education and training 
other than a four-year (or longer) period of study in college. 

CAREER GUIDANCE 

The utilization of techniques including individual, group counseling and 
a variety of media for the dissemination of occupational information 
and modifications of existing curriculum to meet student needs. Career 
guidance assists the student in career planning and decision making; 
enables the student to view life styles and personal satisfactions, and 
investigates education, work and leisure alternatives* 

CAREER IDENTITY 

Integration of percepi"-i nns of se^f with meaningful career choice • 
CAREER MOTIVATI ON 

The K-6 component cjf the Ohio Career Development Program which provides 
activities infused into the instructional program to develop a positive 
attitude toward the world of work, inspire reapect for all work and 
workers and create a desire to become part of the v;orld of work. 

CAREER MOTIVATION (KINDERGARTETi - GRADE 6) 

The goals of this phase of the developmental continuum are to help children 
develop an av/areness of themcclves, the world of \.'crk, and their place 
in tne world of work; to help students develop an appreciation for all 
work; and, to help studenl.-? develop motivation to be a part of the world 
of work. The K-6 Career Motivation Program is based on the belief that 
every healthy individual is at work at something. Work, at this level, 
is defined as accepting responsibilities which require that tasks be 
or in school. Thus, the Career Motivation Program has epecial meaning 
for the child in his development as a person. Through its framework, 
students are afforded opportunities to develop a sense of personal indus- 
try, as opposed to developing a sense of inferiority; and, through these 
experiences, they, hopefully, begin to sense the power of their will and 
their own efforts as individuals. 

CAREER ORIENTATia^ 

The 7-8 component of the Ohio Career Development Program which pre slides 
all students the opportunity to become aware of the many occupations 
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open to those v.ho prepare for themo Through such activities, each related 
to subject matter areas, students will be exposed to the wide variety 
of occupations as identified in the fifteen U.S.O.E. job clusters. 

CAREER ORISNTATiai (GRADES 7-8) 

This stage builds upon career motivation and, again unifies and focuses 
school curriculum around a career development theme. Tr.e goal of this 
stage is to help students develop an understands nf; and. attitude about 
jobs, self and societyo Through various types of in-school and coraraunity- 
based involvement, students look at the nature of jobs, educational 
requirements for jobs and the labor market projections for future employ- 
ment. Through a large number of suc}a experiences, each related to school 
subjects as well as to career clusters (see Appendix A), students begin 
to evaluate th^r own interests, abilities, values, and needs in light 
of the career areas they investigate. 

COGNITIVE DOMIN 

That domain dealing with recall and recognition of facts as they pertain 
to the follov/ing six variables: 

1. Knowl edr.e — i nv ol v e s the recognition and recall of facts 
and specifics. 

2. Com p rehension- "the learner interprets, translates, sunur arizes, 
or paraphrases given material* 

5, Application — involves the use of material in a situation 
which is different from that situation in which it was 
originally learned o 

Analysis — involves separating a complex whole into its parts 
until the relationship among the elements is made clear. 

5, Synthesis — involves combining elements to form a new 
original entity* 

6. Evaluation— involves acts of decision-making, judging, or 
selecting, based on a given set of criteria. (These criteria 
may be objective or subjective.) 

CONCEPTUAL FRAMEV/ORK PARAMgrrJRS 

The essential components for guiding the implementation of career develop- 
ment programs into educational programs. The Con cepL ual Framework 
Parameters for Ohio Ca - eer Education Program Developm nt (C?o Appendix C) 
serves as a broad set o.^ guidelines for program developrrent. 

DEVELOPMa.^TAL ARS/iS OF CAREER DEVSLOPMEl^IT 

In Ohio, Career Development is not taught as a separate subject. It is 
integrated within all curriculum areas and involves more tl.an just 
learniiig about job-. Therefore, the follov/ing seven developmental areas 
or elements have b jn identified in the Ohio Career Development Program. 
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(1) Solf \ 

(2) Individual and Environment ' 1 

(3) World of V/ork 
ik) Economic^' 

(5) Education and Training 

(6) Employability and \/ork Adjustment 

(7) Career Decision Making ! 

Each element represents a complex area where career education learning can 
and should occur o They present one coherent, logical method^^of directing 
career education into manageable parts (See Appendix B)o 

The following is a description of the goals of the seven developmental areas: 
Self 

This component is designed to help the student develop knowledge about 
himself; knowledge pertaining to hiG attitudes, feelings," perceptions 
and evaluation of himself. The Self component involves the student in 
a planned and sequential process of self -assessment and self-evaluation 
of his interests, aptitudes, achievements and valueso Some of the 
activities associated with this component are group and individual coun- 
. seling, test interpretation, group guidance procedures and the use of 
such giidance techniques as role playing, open-ended discussions and 
self-renorts» As the student comes to realize who he is and what he is 
like, he will be better able to establish relevant personal, social and 
career goals consistent with his own unique value system^ 

Individual and Environment 

This component is designed to develop an understanding of the individual 
in relation to his environment o It provides the student with insights 
into: why people work, how environments keep people producing, the 
relationship between the i'ndividual and work and between the environment 
and work, how people use and modify environments and their resources. 
The Individual and Environment component helps the student understand 
his role ii. the home, school, community and work« The major goal is to 
understand the role each person plays and how he plays that role. 

World of V/brk 

The World of l/ork component includes content related to the nature of 
work, the scope and nature of occupations, methods of studying and 
classifying occupations and perceptions related to work values. The 
goal of this element is to expand the student *s awareness about work, 
careers, associated life ctyles, rewards, leisure time, working con- 
ditions, and the education and training requirements of some careers. 
In this area, the student is assisted in understanding the broad range 
of careers which are available as they serve him, the community,^ or 
society at large^ Particular consideration is given to new and emerg- 
ing occupations. He is also assisted in learning what is involved in 
the development, growth, behavior, training and rewards of persons engaged 
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in specific occupationso From this broad understanding of ^he world of 
work, the student is motivated to participate in his current world of 
work and to gradually engage in active career exploration and prepara- 
tion v/hich leads to the selection of an appropriate role or roles 
within the world of worko 

Economics 

The goal of the Economics component is to assist tho student in develop-* 
ing an understanding of the economic processo This process involves 
employing human and non-human resources to produce goods and services to 
meet human needso This component emphasizes both the earning of income 
as a worker and the disposition of income (saving, spending, money 
management) as a consumero To be successfully involved in our economic 
system as a wage-earner, the student must understand the knowledge of 
salary ranges, the costs and benefits of future education or training, 
the influences of supply and demand on the job market and an under- 
standing of how productivity and income growth causes changes in 
employment o 

Education and Training 

The Education and Training component is designed to assist the student 
to develop an awareness of the relationship between education and train- 
ing and the life roles assumed by himself and otjiers. From this basic 
educational awareness, the student continues to develop and refine a 
thoroun;h understanding of the part education and training plays in rela- 
tionship to the present world of work and the ch«^nging world of work In 
which he will assume a more complete productive participation. The 
student will also come to recognize the need for specific education and 
training for specific career roleSo The student is exposed to all forms 
of education and training, including but not limited to: on-the-job 
training, high school vocational programs, colleges, community colleges 
technical schools and apprenticeship schoolSo 

Through developing an understanding of the relationship between 
education and training and life roles, the student is able to combine 
knowledge of himself as a participant in education and training, his 
learning style, pace capabilities and^ caj^^acities, and the ability to 
select and evaluate educational avenues for the development of his 
career plans o 

Employability and V/ork Adjustment 

This component is designed to hel^p students develop those patterns of 
behavior necessary to enter, maintain and to progress in a career. This 
component can be divided into the following six skill subtopics: ^ 

-interpersonal relationship skills needed to function ir\ 
a job, 

-adaptability skills needed to adjust to changing jobs and 
job requirements, 

-basic educational skills including reading, writing and 
arithmetic, 
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-job skills to perform entry level tasks, to grow with the 
job and to make transfers to other job areas, if necessary, 



-job seeking skills to attain employment commensurate with 
abilities and training, 

-industrial discipli.:e on the job, attitudes and v;ork habits 
needed to retain' and progress in an occupational area. 

Career Decision Making 

Career Decision Making is, in reality, not a separate component, but a 
process that encompasses all of the developmental areas. The goal of 
this component is to assist the student in developing increasing skill ^ 
and experience in the rational process of decision :.:aking, practice 
making decisions aiid come to accept the responsibility for the outcomes 
of Ms decisions. 

In order to make a wise career choice, the goals of the student must be 
defined and possible alternate solutions considered. After collecting 
relevant information and examining the consequences of the alternatives, 
the goals and alternatives should be re-evaluated. The results can then 
be generalized to meet new problems and/or situationso 

DEVELOPMENTAL OBJECTIVES 

The broad, generally stated, overall objectives for the individuals 
in the program. They are not intended to be measurable, but only to 
give direction to the scope, sequence and level of the progrera. 

EXPERIENTIAL LEAI^NING 

Experiential learning is the process through which knowledge is gained as 
a result of the performance cf formal job activities in a controlled 
situation. The practical employment of stored information and partially 
developed skills increases student efficiency and awareness. It also 
provides for new and valuable insights into the interdependent relation- 
ship existing between academic subject matter and situations encountered 
in the world of work. Once involved in a job setting, the student must 
cope with stress while v/orking tov/ard the achievement of a desired goal. 
Efforts to comply with job specifications result in the careful selection 
of the most effective and expedient methods to be utilized. The results 
of this selection and testing of skills provide a framework to v/hich 
the individual can refer in similar, future work experiences. Experiential 
learning differs from vicarious and simulated learning in that it necessitates 
the direct application of all sensory, psychomotor, and learned skills 
in a real-life situation where the student is responsible for the consequences 
and the tangible end-products of his labor. 

GOAL 

An end toward vhich educational effort is directedo In the Ohio Career 
Development Program the general goals under consideration are Educational 
Goals, Career Goals and Personal-Social Goals, with specific e:nphasis 
focused on Career Developmento 
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GUIDANCE PKCGRAN 

A coherent system of coordinated guidance services which provide a 
dovolorrr.ontal continuurn from grades K-12 to facilitate a student's 
educational, personal and career development • 



INDIVIDUAL DEVSLOPhCTT 



A major conceptual parameter of a total Career Development Program 
consisting of those developmental objectives, behavioral objectives, 
and activities designed to act upon the developmental needs of the 
individual. 



INTEGRATIOI 

The process of fusing current discipline goals and content with career 
development goals and content to deliver a comprehensive career 
development program. . - 

LEISURE ^.--'-'^'^ 

Freedom from required effort. It may be filled with activity which 
has its reward in the doing rather than in the end product. Leisure 
is non-employed activity and is often called play. It is frequently 
associated with the terms "amusement" and ''recreation. 




LEVELS OF ACTIVITIES 

Classification of activities by three main levels — Vicarious, Simulatedt 



and Experiential. Each level provides a higher degree of reality 
testing than the previous. 



Experiential 

Work/Task Experiences - Group and Independent 

Guided/Directed Activities 

Use of Learning/Task/Job Tools 

V/ork Setting Observations 

Projects 

Field Trips 



Simulated 



Simulated Work Environment 
Interest Centers 
Class Library 
Art/Crafts Corner 
V/orkbench 

Math/Reading Centers 

Simulated V/ork Situations 
Gaming 
Role Playing 
Dramatization 
Pantomime 



Storage Areas 

Exploration/Observation Centers 
Sandtables 
Water Play Areas 
Schoolgrcunds 

Rhythms 
Puppetry 

Individual Skill Activities 
Planning/Discussion Groups 
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Computer Based Activities 
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Interviews with Experts 

Application, Testing Activities 

Experiments Inventions 

Puazles Constructions 

Projects Problem-Solving Activities 

Vicarious 

Audio Visual Aids 

Films, Filmstrips, Loopfilms Television, Radio 

Slides Bulletin Boards 

Cameras, Photographs Chalkboards 

Study Prints, Pictures Flannelboards 

Cartoons Dioramas, Murals 

Tapes Exhibits, Displays 

Transparencies Collections , Hobbies 

Artifacts/Regalia Mobiles 

Models, Reproductions Recordings 

Publications 

Books Diaries, Scrapbooks 

Posters Brochures, Monographs 

Newspapers Magazines, Journals 

Charts, Diagrams, Graphs Telephone Directory 

LEVELS OF DSVELOPKiH^TAL QBJECTIVILS 

Developmental objectives are written at three levels: knowing, 
accepting, and affirming* These three levels correspond to the 
^ lev^lsjof awareness, appriciation and motivation, o- c :c".itive, 
affective and psychomotor. These levels represent a sequence 
by which a person becomes aware of himself or his environment, 
internalizes and acts out what he learns. 

OCCUPATION 

The principal means by v;hich individual.*:, perforn :.n one's life work. 
O HIO'S CAREER DEVELOPMENT CONTINUE 

Career Education is a comprehensive educational prognni designed 
to provide students v;ith the necessary information ond develop- 
mental experiences to prepare them for living and v;ovking in^ 
society. It combines the efforts of home, school p.nJ ccnunity 
and reaches from preschool through adulthood. 

The entire career education concept is based upon the theory tliat 
vocational maturity can develop at the sarrj timo as, and in ways 
similar to, the development of each student's ijalf -concept. 
Because these simultaneous patterns of develcr-ent consist of a 
broadening awareness of self and the wor?d of work, the Ohio 
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Department of Education depicts the process of career education as 
being of linear designo The graphic representation, shown in Figure I 
is presented to aid school personnel in undertaking this approach* 
The reverse side of Figure I defines Career Education as it is being 
developed in Ohio and contains a simplified description of the phases 
which comprise a total career development program* 

OHIO^S K~10 CAREER DSVELOPMEIvIT PROGRAM 

The OHIO GAINER DEVELOPMENT PROGRAM is that part of the total 
Career Continuum Program designated K-10, including Career Motivation 
from K-6, Career Orientation from 7-8, and Career Exploration from 
9-'^0. These programs prepare the student to make choices for 
vocational or pre-professional preparation in grades 11-12# 

A description of the major objectives and activities that occur at 
each of the three components of the Career Development Program follows 

OUTCOMES 

These represent the far-reaching goals of the program and are 
described in two dimensions — Optimum Individual Outccrrcs and 
Optimum Prop:ram Outcomes. These outcomes differ from evaluation 
outcomes which are interspersed throughout the program. 

PROGRAM DEVELOPMENT 

A major conceptual parameter of a total Career Development Program 
consisting of those program objectives, strategies and activities 
which specify what the program will provide to intervene or act 
upon the developmental needs of the individualo 

PROGRAM OBJECTIVES 

Those objectives which specify actual program components, resources , 
learning activities and personnel considered essential to the 
attainment of individual program ob.ject'ives o 

PROGRAM STRATEGIES 

Those methods of instruction and teaching skills that have been 
identified as necer :ary to successfully teach career development 
activities and implement career development programs. 

PSYCHOMOTOR DOMAI N 

That domain dealing with manipulation and performing of observable 
skills to a degree or proficiency as characterized by the description 
of the following five variables: 

1. Perception - involves the sensory reception of stimuli, eog., 
hearing sounds and v/ords, seeing forms and actions, touching 
or feeling texture, tasting, smelling. Tends to build 
sensory awareness. 
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2* Imitation - duplicating an action or bei.avior in response to 
perceived stimulio The individual can display the sensory 
and motor actions required to repeat an act. Tends to build 
skill conformity. 

5, Manipulation — using sensory and motor actions to respond in an 
analogous or similar situation in which it was imitated* Shows 
coordination of sensory and action skills. Tends to build 
skill recognitiono 

if. Performance - the individual functions or operates independently 
of manipulation- Applies sensory and motor skills as a matter 
of habit or matter of intent o The individual can function in a 
variety of situations dissimilar to those of manipulation. 
Tends to build skill independence. 

5. Perfection - the individual exhibits a high degree of sensory 
and motor skill, expertise, sensitivity, and artistry in his 
performance. Tends to exhibit high level capabilities. 



RATIOIALE 

The belief systems upon which an educational program is based. It is 
the broadest guideline for program development and provides the 
theoretical base upon which goals, objectives and activities can be 




SIMULATED LE/vRNIHG 



In simulated learning, the student is introduced to certain activities, 
situations, and environments which provide opportunities for investi- 
gation, and testing of problems m human relations. Encounters with 
realistic facsimiles of future-life situations prompt the student to 
consciously or subconsciously assume a role. Learning results from 
direct personal participation, whether in the form of interaction or 
observation. Through 'participation, knowledge and understanding of 
the social, environmental, and cultural forces that shape individual 
and group behavior is gained. Simulation activities related to the 
world of work encourage early career selection and skill devaelopment 
on the part of the student. Simulated learning differs from vicar- 
ious learning in that sensory, analytical, and motor skills are 
involved in an active, ;iudicial employment of experiential and 
factual knowledge in experimental and exploratory circumstances. 



TASKS 



A logically related sez of actions required for the completion of 
a job objective. 

TAXONOMIES OF BIi:HAVIOR 

Refers to the cognitive, affective and psychomotor domains, each 
of v;hich has a hierarchy of variables fx'om simple to complex.^ 
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VICARIOUS LEARNING 



Vicarious learning involves the visual and/or auditory experience 
of all supplementary educative materials and media encountered by 
the student in academic and domestic situationSo In this case, 
learning is represented by the retention of information inferred 
through direct sensory encounter of a particular medium such as 
slides, films, nev/spapers, journals, eico Since there is very 
little coercion involved in vicarious learning, the available 
materials should be novel and stimulating, evoking a curiosity 
which promotes self-discovery* Ideally designed materials and 
media will induce analytical thinking and assimilation of pre- 
sented facts and concepts. Accordingly, the teacher's role must 
shift from that of an '»inf ormation giver'* to a guide who encourages 
and directs the student in the self-discovery process. Vicarious 
learning differs from most other types of learning in that the 
student remains a passive yet receptive agent in the information- 
gathering process o 



To perform or carry through a meaningful task with responsibility 
to a satisfactory completiono 
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EVALUATION OF INSERVICE ACTIVITIES 



Inservice program plaaners frequently neglect to realize that one of 
the most vital factors in improving inservice activities can be obtained 
through concise evaluation of the participants' reactions to a specific 
meeting. • The Inservice Assessment Instrument should assist the program 
planner in preparing an Inservice activity which will meet the needs of 
the participants* In providing an evaluation upon the completion of the 
activity, the program planner can also determine the accuracy of the 
prescription he obtained from the Inservice Assessment Instrument and also 
acquire more accurate skills in its administration for future population. 

There are numerous elements which are intrinsic to Inservice activities 
Each of these elements should be included in an item of the Inservice Evalu- 
ation* 

Topics for specific participant reaction are as follows: 

1. Agenda organization - was the agenda prepared in such a way 
that the needs of the participants, as reflected on the 
results of the Inservice Assessment Instrument, were met? 

2* Consultant selection - was the consultant appropriate and 
did the inservice population react to him favorably? Was 
the consultant's presentation style conducive to the 
learning styles of the participants as inventoried by the 
inservice assessment instrument? 

3. Facilities - were the facilities appropriate for the types 
of activities that were conducted? 

Participation of inservice candidates - were the activities 
that were conducted planned in such a v/ay to meet t^e needs 
of the participants as determined by the inservicel assessment 
instrument? 

5. Achievement of objectivoo - did the program meet the objec- 
tives originally determined by the program planner or the 
program planning committee? 

The preceding five topical areas represent those elements which are 
cor.mon to most inservice activities. Hov/ever, there may be other specific 
items in the evaluation which are vital to specific types of inservice. 
For instance, if an inservice activity was conducted in order to present 
methods of values clarification for Career Edu-cation activities, the 
program planner may wish to determine if the nature of the activities 
was comfortable or threatening to the participants. Incl^usion of such an 
item will enable the planner to temper his approach during the next 
meeting, or perhaps select a different consultant. 
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Another item which may be included can determine whether or not the 
individual participant has felt that the inservice act was professionally 
meaningful to him. Such an item will also assist the program planner in 
corroborating the results which were obtained from the inservice assess- 
ment instrument. 



Evaluation Formats 

Evaluation forms should be prepared before the commencement of an 
inservice act. The three basic types of evaluation formats are the 
objective form, the subjective form, and the closure form, which is a 
modification of the subjective form. Each form has its individual 
application* Selection of the proper form for your inservice act de- 
pends on such variables as group size, anticipated evaluation results 
and time for scoring. 

The objective evaluation is tha easiest to design in terms of item 
preparation and analysis. The objective evaluation enables the parti- 
cipant\o respond to a specific item by simply answering yes, no, or 
don't know to the question. An example of an objective item for the 
topicail area of agenda organization is: 

Was adequate time provided for interaction by you with other 
group members? yes no dj)xv*t know 

In this case, the inservice participant is given instructions to 
circle his response. The inservice program planner in evaluating the 
results can simply tally the number of affirmative, negative and indif^ 
ferent replies. A percentage factor can then be determined for each 
response, and modes can be determined* 

This type of evaluation is most convenient when large numbers of 
educators are convened for an inservice act. The time required for 
administration of the evaluation instrument is minimal, since the 
participant merely has to circle the responses. Also, tabulation of 
results can be achieved very quickly by a secretary or clerk and 
interpretation is not required* Usually, such an evaluation can be 
completed at the conclusion of an inservice act and the results ob- 
tained within a day or two. 

A more detailed evaluation is the subjective form. In this case, 
the participant is asked a question which he ansv/ers by writing a sen- 
tence or more in reply. In constructing an inquiry item which would 
er*courage the individual participant to react with a comprehensive 
subject reply, the evaluator must be careful not to phrase his ques- 
tion so tliat a single word affirmative or negative response can be 
given. 
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Referring once again to the element of inservice agenda organization^ 
the following item reflects construction which should draw from the 
participant more than a simple affirmative or negative response^ 
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How often did you interact with other inservice participants? 

As you may note, this question is pkrac^d in such a way the parti- 
cipant must react in greater detail than he would if the question were 
phrased in the objective style o Time should be taken by the evaluator 
to prepare such items if the subjective style is chosen for the inservice 
evaluation. 

The subjective style evaluation requires much more time for analysis, 
since each response must be read carefully and included in a compendium 
for that specific item. There are numerous circumstances v/hich usually 
prolong this type of analysis. Poor handwriting, excessively lengthy 
replies to a specific item, and irrelevant replies may result. There- 
fore, the evaluate*^ must be skilled in determining the results for each 
item and frequently a certain amount of interpretive talent is required 
so that general trends can be reflected in the item analysis compendium. 
Osually the evaluator may draw general inferences from the responses to 
a particular item. For instance, in reference to agenda organization, 
he" may state on the evaluation results that most participants felt they 
had opportunities to interact with other members of the insei^ice popu- 
lation. Corroborating the results of the evaluation with the prescription 
obtained from the inservice assessment instrument, once again, is an 
important determinate in validating the instrument's application to your 
group. 

A modified form of the subjective evaluation is the closure eval- 
uation format. In this instance, the evaluator merely suggests the 
topic to the participant, and the participant is free to respond in any 
way which he feels is appropriateo Once again, citing the topical area 
of the organization the closure item may read: 

The program wac organized in such a v/ay that . o . . 

In the foregoing case, each participant may react differently. 
However, trends can easily be recognized by the program planner upon 
analyzing each item. This type of evaluation is particularly useful 
with groups that have had previous inservice experiences and also with 
small groups. It is very imporuant that the topical area only be 
suggested, and that adeq-iate space be given so that the participant 
may respond freely to the ^. 

The results of such an evaluation can reflect general trends very 
easily. If most of the participants feel that the program was well 
organized because it met their needs and they grew professionally, 
tie results of the item analysis may read, "most of the participants 
felt the program was arranged in such a way that they were allowed to 
interact with others and learn from one another." 
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Evaluation Results Reporting Methods 

Frequently program planners who conduct evaluations neglect to carry 
out the most important part of the evaluation, that is reporting the 
results promptly to those who attended* In doing so, ^he program planner 
may subject himself to open criticism, but on the other hand he will 
indicate to his inservice participants and other prospective candidates 
that he is concerned about the effectiveness of his programs and is 
attempting to use the evaluation as a change agent. Another important 
aspec' of reporting the evaluation results is the credence that is 
established by the evaluation procedure. In obtaining prompt results of 
an evaluation, the participant realizes that his criticisms and comments 
are important, and are being -taken into consideration in terms of preparing 
future inservice activities. 

Generally the results of an objective evaluation can be reported to 
the inservice population and other interested persons very easily through 
utilizing the original evaluation form and merely filling in the percent- 
ages for each possibility. An example of such a reporting form is as 
follows: 

V/as adequate time provided for interaction by you with other 
group members? yes no don't know 

58% 32% 'lO?^ 

Upon reviewing this evaluation report, an individual can easily 
see that the majority of participants did feel adequate time was provided 
for group interaction;* 

The subjective evaluation requires a more detailed response. Generally 
a summary of the responses to each item is given following each entry. At 
the conclusion of the summary a conclusive statement is made regarding the 
results that were obtained. The same procedure is followed in the closure 
evaluation reporting format. 



Evaluation as a Chan^^e A^ent 

The program planner can effectively utilize insei^ice evaluations 
as tangible evidence of success or failure. The evaluation can also 
be used as a change agent. This manual provides a diagnostic tool for 
those program planners who are dealing with an inservice population tHat 
is entirely new to the concept of career education. Just as the instru* 
ment can be used as a guide for preparing the first inservice activity 
for a specific population, the evaluation can be used as a guide for 
change and innovation. Once the evaluations have been instituted by the 
program planner, they should continue to be used at the conclusion of 
each inservice activity. Inservice participants will participate more 
intensely in an inservice act if they are aware that their reactions 
are being evaluated and serve as an impetus for future insei^ice design. 
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PARI- II 



CAREER EDUCATION INSERVICE DEVELOPMENT 
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The Seven Developmental Areas of Ohio Career Development 

The Ohio Career Development Program espouses the fundamental concepts 
that Career Education is a lifelong, ongoing process. The seven develop- 
mental areas which are intrinsic to the program prevade the life experiences 
of any and all individuals. Therefore, the areas of self, individual and 
environment, v/orld of work, economics, education and training, employ- 
ability and career decision-making remain valid in application to any ^ 
population. 

In preparing the inservice procedures manual, the steering committee 
has included a series of successful inservice practices and outstanding 
program practices which have been found to be relevant to the development 
of all local career education sites. These inservice and prograni pif^ctices 
have been collected from all of the pilot sites which participate in the 
Ohio Career Development Program^ They represent successful endeavors 
which have been conducted among educators in each of the developmental 
areas of the Ohio program. 

The previous section of this manual provided suggestions for the 
local career education director who is planning an initial inservice 
effort for a given population. This section, on the other hand, deals 
with successful developmental practices which have been found to be 
successful. The section is arranged in such a way so that the title 
of the program, component, developmental area, client, and level are all 
indicated. In addition, a brief description of the program is given, 
and the name of the initiating school district and key individuals involved 
are noted. 

The design oi this section has been prompted by the needs which have 
become evident among Ohio Career Educators. Administration of the inservice 
assessment instrument to a veteran population may indicate that additional 
inservice activities are req^'ired in certain developmental areas. The 
catalog of potential inservice activities and outstanding program practices 
which may become the topic of inservice activities are contained in this 
section of the manual so that the astute program planner may 'readily apply 
his diagnosis and select appropriate inservice activities. 

Action Learning as an Inservice 'Technique 

Actioi: learning is learnihti by doing, v/hich oftentimes is equated 
with experiential learning, in that knowledge is gained as a result of 
performance of activities in a controlled situation. Career Education in 
Ohio is predicated on action 3*?arning. Therefore, this premise extends 
to the inservice eandidate as well as the student, for in attending inservice 
the educator is enhar.cir.^T his own professional skills. In securing new 
knowledge in an action learning setting, the process should be worthy 
of imitation in the classroom if it is successful. A review of the 
suggested programs sug5;:e5ted ir. this section will indicate that the action 
learning concept in intrinsic to each of them. 
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The Three Domains of Learning tn Education 



The Ohio* Career Development Program consists of three fundamental 
domains of learnings the affective domain, the cognitive domain and the- 
psychomotor domain* Each domain represents a contingent of the learning 
process which is vital to the comprehensive vehicle of education. The 
programs listed in this section of the manual represent a balance among 
pursuit in each of these domains. Through accurate administration of the 
inservice assessment instrument the domains in which a specific inservice 
population is deficient can be determined and an appropriate developmental 
inservice program can be selected from this section in order to enhance 
the skills of the given group in the deficient domain. 
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Specific Career Education Developmental Inservice Activities 



EXPERIENCING INDUSTRY FIRST HAND 



COMPONENT: Career Exploration DEVELOPMQITAL AREA: V/orld of Work 

Education & Training 
Employability and 
Work Adjustment 



This program is designed for teachers who lack experience in industry 
or business. Under the direction of a university consultant, the inservice 
candidate actually works on the job with members of a specific industry 
or business. Time is provided for reaction to the experience, analysis 
of job skills, and interaction with other program participants under the 
auspices of a. college instructor. 

For more information: 

Michael Zockle, Career Education Coordinator, Warren City Schools, 
V/arren, Ohio or - 

Dr. Robert DiGuilleo, Associate Professor of Education, 
Youngstown State University, Youngstown, Ohio 



LEVEL: 



Real 



CLIENT: 



Educational Staff 



DESCRIPTION : 




THE UNIVERSITY AFFILIATED'' CARFoER EDUCATION COURSE 



COMPONENT: Career Motivation, DEVEL0P14ENTAL AREA: All Areas 

Orientation or Exploration 

LEVEL: Vicarious CLIENT: Educational 

Staff 

DESCRIPTION: 

Through direct affiliation with a local university or college, 
the Career Education Director or inservice program planner can secure 
college credit for potential inservice candr.dates, A sequential series 
of classes as mandated by the university is organized and taught in the 
traditional classrooni environment. Results from the inservice assessment 
instrument may indicate that a potential inservice population prefers 
such an inservice activity. The content of the course may entail introductory 
Career Education concepts or may specifically designed to deal with one 
aspect cf the Ohio Career Development Program. Tuition costs, transportation 
'costs, and field experiences may be born by local Career Education pilot 
sites when this type of program is initiated and maintained. 

For more information: 

Nicholas Topougis, Director, Career Education Program, 
Akron City Schools, Akron, Ohio, or - 

Dr. Jack Cochran, Associate Professor of Education, 
University of Akron, Akron, Ohio 

CAREER MOTIVATION SIMUIATICN WORKSHOP 

COMPONENT: Career Motivation DEVELOPMENTAL AREA : All areas 

LEVEL: Simulated CLIENT: Educational Staff 

DESCRIPTION : 

This workshop is designed to provide teachers with specific 
skills rsed in developing simulation activities in Career Education. A 
number of simulation models are provided which teachers may apply to 
their specific classroom situation. The workshop consists of teachers 
working with a consultant for three successive days developing and relating 
simulation modelc to their specific classroom programt^- After a trial 
period of experiences in the classroom, the inservice participants return 
for a session of sharing successful applications of the developed models. 
The models are then written up, packaged, and distributed to other teachers 
wTio are interested in their implementationo 

For more information: 

DeRay CDrham, Director of Career PJducation, Lorain City Schools, 
Lorain , Ohio or - 

Dr. Gary Kane, Elementary Guidance Counselor Specialist, 
Lorain City Schools, Lorain, Ohio 
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CAi^.ER KOTIVATICH: THE DEVELOPMH^^T OF SELF 

COMPCNENT: Careox^ Motivation DEVELOPMENTAL AREA: Self 

LEVEL: Simula tud and CLIENT: Educational Staff 

Vicarious 



DESCRIPTION: 



This inservice activity enables elementary school teachers to develop 
specific classroom activities at grade levels K-6 which relate to the 
developmental area of self. The teachers design the activities in 
accordance with a uniform lesson plan guide as provided in the Ohio Career 
Motivation Curriculum Guide« Upon acquiring the skill necessary to organize 
lesson plans in such a manner, a series of lesson plans are developed and 
exchanged among the participants under the direction of the Career Education 
Director. These plans collectively can be included in a local career 
motivation guide. 



lor more information: 



Dorald Burch, Director of Career Education Program, 
East Musk^nguD ^'chool District, New Concord, Ohio 

TEACHER AWARENESS « CAREER MOTIVATION 

COMPCNET^T: Career Motivation DEVELOPMENTAL AREA : Self 

LEVEL: Simulated CLIENT: Educational Staff 



DESCRIPTION: 

This inservice program is designed to acquaint Career iMotivation 
teachers with fundamental concepts common to that level of the Ohio 
Career Developmental Frogramo The progr^.m establishes fundamental definitions 
of the three domains of Career Education and the seven developmental areas 
through a series of simulated activities conducted in small groups. Generally 
the activity can be conducted during one day, and can include all teachers 
at the Career Motivation level ci^r Szud in groups as designated by the 
inservice assessiiient junstrument* 



For more information' 



Robert Menarchek, Director of Career Education Program, 
Canton City Schools, Canton, Ohio, or - 

Michael Zockle, Director of Career Education Program, 
'.•/arren City Schools, '.iarren, Ohio 
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FIELD TRIAL - COMI^lUNITY RESOURCE UTILIZATION IN CAREER DEVELOPMENT 

COMPONENT: Career Motivation, DEVELOPMENTAL AREAS: Career Decision 

Orientation and Exploration Making Individual 

ajid Environment 
V/orld of V/ork 

LEVEL: Simulated CLIENT: Educational Staff 

and Community 
Personnel 

DESCRIFTICN : 

This inservice program helps school staff members .nvolved in Career 
Education at all grade levels make more effective and moi extensive use of 
community resources^ ^The program is designed for particular application to 
local adrunistrators,|/inservice coordinators and veteran career educators* 
The progj^am utilizes & packet of corr :unity resources which are integral to 
career education for students and rationals for utilization of specific 
community resources. The program creates an awareness among the participants 
of the varied types of resources available in a community and explains a means 
by which contact may be made with them* The program consists of four principle 
sections; an ovel-view of commxinity resource applications to career education 
and supportive resource documents. 

For more information: — 

Lobert Menarchek, Director of Career Education Program, Canton City Schools, 
Cantor^, Ohio, or - 

Robert Norton Technical and Vocational Research Center, Ohio State Universi 
Columbus, Ohio 

CAREKR DEVKLOPMH.I III M/vTHKMATICS : THE METRIC SYSTEM 

CCMPCNFNT: Career Motivation DEVELOPMENTAL AREA: Education 

LEVEL: Real CLILTJT: Educational Staff 

and Students 

DESCRIFTICN: 

This outstanding program practice can be the topic of an inservice activity. 
Its principal objective is to acquaint teachers with applications of the metric 
system to the world of v;ork >;ithin the fourth, fifth, and sixth grade mathematics 
progra.ns^ Consultants are utilized to conduct the one day inservice session 
m which specific methods of relating the metric system to the world of work 
are defined. Teachers working in small groups then devise the detai]s of the 
application and organize specific lessons « 

For more information: 

Rob'^rt Monar chek, Director of Career Education Procram, Canton City Schools, 
Canton. (Aiio 
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CAREER EDUCATION AND TEACHER liTECTIVENESS TRAINING 

COMFCNENT: Career Motivation, DEVELOPMENTAL AREAS: Self 

Orientation and 
Exploration 

LEVEL: Simulated CLIENT: Educational Staff 



DESCRIPTION : 



This inservice program is conducted under the direction of the 
Effectiveness Training Associates and deals prirrarily with developing 
affective domain among educators involved in career education* The program 
is organized with a complete set of supportive materials and cost is 
determined by the number of participants* Educators who are deficient 
in understanding the affective domain and also zhe application of the 
developmental area of self will find teacher effectiveness training helpful. 

For more information 

Mary Anna Elam, Director of Career Education Program, Mad River 
Green Local School District, Springfield, Ohio, or - 

Effectiveness Training Associates, Midwest Office, 2200 Victory Parkway, 
Suite 501, Cincinnati, Ohio ^5206 




EA.^LY EXPERIENCE AND TEACHER SEMINAR 



COMPa^ENT. Career Motivation, DEVELOPMENTAL AREAS: Self ard Decision 
Orientation and Making 
Exploration 

LEVEL: Real ' CLIENT: Educational Staff 



DESCRIPriCi^ . 

This inservice program operates in conjunction with local university 
freshmen and sophmoreso These college students are encouraged to explore 
the teaching profession through hand& on classroom experiences directed 
by active teacherso The students plan and execute career development 
activities at all levels for four half days throughout a ten-week quarter. 
During the fifth day, they meet in seminar with a university instructor 
and review their experiences with participating teachers. A reaction 
period is provided at this time during v/hich the planned activities 
are critiquedo Participating teachers as well as college students 
mutually interact and investigate their own career decision making 
process through this program* Graduate or continuing education credit 
is offered to participating teachers ^ 



For more information: 



Constance Carse, Director of Career Education Program, 
Kansfield City Schools, Mansfield, Ohio 
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V/HAT IS SELF 



:OMFCNENT: Career Moti/ation, 
Orientation and 
Exploration 



DEVELOPMENTAL AREAS: 



Self 



LEVEL: Real 
DESCRIPTION : 



CLIENT: 



Educational Staff 



This inservice program enables teachers who lack a thorough understanding 
of the developmental area of self v/ith real developmental experiences under 
the direction of a coasultanto The program provides theoretical definitions 
and focuses on the individual participant's application of this developmental 
area to his own identity. Participants write exemplary activities in this 
developmental area after concluding the introductory phase of the programo 
These lessons are then implemented in their respective classroom programs^ 

For more information: 

Don Burch, Director of Career Education Program, John Glenn High School, 
Route 1, New Concord, Ohio ^3762, or - 

Dro James Doverspike, Professor of Educat:on, University of Akron, 
Akron, Ohio 



V/HAT IS INDIVIDUAL AND HIS ENVIRONMENT 



COMFCNENT: 
DESCRIPTION. 



Career Motivation, 
Ori entation and 
Exploration 

Real 



DEVELOPNiENTAL AI^S: individual and His 

Environment 



CLIENT: 



Educational Staff 



This program utilized a consulting expert in the area of individual 
and the environment. The consultait provides a theoretical definition 
of the developmental area and guides teachers in preparing specific 
classroom activities for infu^sion of this developmental area into their 
respective classroom programs., The teachers implement the exemplary 
activities in their classes upon completion of the activity. 

For more information: 



Don Burch, Director of Career Education Program, John Glenn High 

School, Route Tiew Concord, Ohio ^3762, or - 

Dr. David V/eiss, Prof^.^ssor of Education, University of Akron, 
Akron, Ohio 
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SIMULATED BUSINESS CORPORATION 



COMPONENT: Career Motivation DEVELOPMENTAL AREA: The World of V/ork 
LEVEL: Simulatec CLIENT: Students 

DESCRIPTION : 

This outstanding program practice can be used as the topic of an 
inservice activity o The program consists of correlation of language arts, 
art, mathematics, economics, and music into a uniform simulation endeavor • 
Teachers are given information v/hich v/ill enable them to establish a 
quasi corporation within their classrooms thi^ough interdisciplinary 
cooperation*. The inservice activity outlines activities v/hich are 
relative to the initiation and perpetuation of a corporate structure 
which is product orientedo The activity is siggested primarily for 
intermediate elementary students ?vnd teacherso 

For more information: 

Joseph Malie, Director of Career Education Program, Youngstown 
City Schools, Youngs Lown, O:iio 

PARENTS PARTNERSHIP PROGRAM 
COMPONENT: Career Orientation DEVELOPMENTAL AREA: The World of Work 
LEVEL: Real CLIENT : Students 

DESCRIFT'ICN : 

This outstanding inservicu practice outlines initiation and 
implementation for student visitations to their p.-^rents v/ork cites. 
The one day inscivice activities, explains to junior high school teachers 
the means by which parents can ^ot ^f, sponsors for their children at their 
respective job cite. - The pro^^^ar includes letters of inquiry, explanations 
of transportation, provinionc and evaluation techniques. The program is 
sui'..."'e particulc.-ly for Enr:lic:. and Soc-.a.' Studies teachers, and 
ena'^. e the student to c*^-^^ in -'^^i.tr conc:,rning his parents' work* 

For more 3 r. I orrrc^ ti on : 

Louis S. Cicek, Director o2 reer ''cacation Program, 

'./illou;;hby-Er.Gtlal;. r^' joI.: 501 Er:.t 293rd Street, Willowick, Ohio, or - 

George Gpmner, Coorr^m-'t'^ • ol C^ice^ Jodvcation Program, 
■Jillougiiby-E. rtJ-l.c I'.c^^o^-Z, 301 EciCt 293rd Street, Willowick, Ohio ^^09^ 
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SIMULATED MERCHANDISING: PROGRAM FOR OARFKR MOTIVATION TEACHERS 



COMPONENT: Career Motivation DEVELOPMENTAL AREA: The World of Work 
LETOL: Simulation CLIENT: Students 

DESCRIFTICN: 

This inservice program centers about the outstanding practice of 
simulated merchandising among upper elementary students* Teachers 
under the direction of a merchandising consultant are given information 
demonstrating initiation and implementation of ct career education school 
store* Content areas such as mathematics, English, social studies, art 
and music are integrated into this career education effort* 

For more information: 

Louis So Cicek, Director of Career Education Program, 

l/illoughby-Eastlake Schools, 301 East 293rd Street, Willowick, Ohio ^^09^o 

COMMUNITY RELATIONS PROGRAM 

COMPONENT: Career Motivation, DEVELOPMI^^TAL A.R.EAS: The IVorld of Work 
Orientation and 
Exploration 

LP:V£L: Real CLIENT: Educational Staff 

DESCRIFTICN: 

This 5i:service program utilizes consultants from leading local industry 
and providec teachers with a comprehensive undex standing of industrial and 
business ir./olvement xn career educatioiio The program provides overviews 
of potential business and industrial involvement and also enables teachers 
to design activities in their respective classes which will capitalize 
upon these available resources* The program generally can be conducted 
during one school day, and can accommodate large groups of educatorso 

For more information. 

Jama Roman, Director of Career Education Program, Toledo, Ohio, or 
Norm Cartwright, Ohio Bell Telephone Company, Toledo, Ohio 



PORTABLE CONFERENCE TELEPHONE TECHNIQUE 



COMPONENT: Career Moti\ration, DEVIlLOPMENTAL AREA: The World of V/ork 
Orientation and 
Exploration 

LEVEL: Simulated CLIENT: / Student 

DESCRIPTION : I 

This program provides teachers v;ith a thorough explanation concerning 
the applications and use of the portable conference telephone^ In 
cooperation with an Ohio Bell Telephone Representative, the Career Education 
portable conference technique is demonstrated ^nd teachers are given time 
to design classroom activities related to its use^ The inservice meeting 
IS suggested for teachers in areas where the energy crisis situation does 
not permit field experiences^ 

For more information: 

Louis So Cicek, Director of Career Education Program, V/illougbby- 
Eastlake City S-^hools, 301 East 293rd Street, l/illowick, Ohio ^^09^, or - 

Ken Kristolic, Ohio Bell Telephone Company, Cleveland, Ohio 

RETIRED SENIOR VOLUNTEER PROGRAM 

COMlONa'T: Career Motivation, DEVELOPMJ^NTAL ARF^ : World of V/ork 

and Or^* '-^ntation Man and His Environment 

LEVEL: Heal CLIENTS: Students 

Dr:SCRIFTICN : 

The retired Gonior Volunteer Program is a federally funded effort, 
under the direction of Action, V/ashington, D«Co Retired persons are 
utilized as social models and teacher aids in conjunction with Career 
Education efforts such as field trips, simulated activities, etc<. The 
program provides funds for the transportation and out-of-pocket expenses 
for retired persons, and is suggested as a supplemental aid for career 
educatorso 

For more information. 

Louis Sc Cicek, Director of Cc^reer Education Program, 
l.'illoughby-Eastlake City Schools, '501 East 293rd Street, 
Willowick, Ohio ^^-^09'^ 

Mildred roloy, Dir^>ctor of Retired Senior Volunteer Program, 
V/illoughby-Eastlake City r.chools, '^)0 1 East P^^rd Street, 
V/illowick, Ohio ^Wi09^ 

Jack Kenyon, ACTION, Wasiii nf^ton , I). Co 
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DECISICN MAKING IN AN EDUCATIONAL SETTING 



COMFCNENT: Career Motivation, DEVELOPMEimL AREA: Decision Making 
OrientatioK and Self 
Exploration 

LEVEL: Simulated CLIENT: Students 

DESCRIFTICN : 

The inservice program was designed to explain the developmental 
area of decision making as it r* latt/s in importance to the educational 
settingc Teachers were presented various self-awareness programs designed 
for students, such as 'Tocus on Self Developmental" by S.RoA,, Guidance 
Associates DoUoS.Oo Kit, and films and filmstrips, as well as a Guide 
for Resource SpeakerSo Prototype activities were then designed by the 
participating teachers for the use of resources in . romoting decision 
making skills as related to various levelso 



CAREER EXPLOt^ATICN INTERN PROGRAM 
COMFCNIi^NT: Career Exploration DEVELOPMENTAL AREA: All 7 
LEVEL: Real CLIENT: Students 

DF^SCRIPnCN : 

This program is desi^^ned to provide experience in the world 
of v;ork, orientation to job oppoi tunities available in our economy, 
and exploration of am occupation relative to the individual's abilities 
and noedco The coordinator must work closely with students individually 
and 'jith rommunity persoiinelo Content areas such as mathematics, English, 
social studies, and economics, are integrated into this program. 

For more it:f ormation : 

Patrick Corbet t, Director of Career Development Program, 

Kirtland Scfiool District, 9\50 Chillicotho Road, Kirtlaad, Ohio kh09k. 
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THINK TANK SEMINAR 



COMPONENT: All DEVELOPMENTAL AREA: Social Issues 

V/orld of Work 
Economics 

LEVEL: Vicarious CLIENT' Educational Staff 

DESCRIPTION: 

Female's role in the working world. 

Many facts and fallacies surround the women issues as related to 
women's place in the working world. Many stereotyped concepts inculcated 
at £ui early age often set up road blocks that prevent women to experience 
the opportunities that are their constitutional right. The public tends 
to want to protect the female through a common sense approach, not permitting 
the right to choose. This workshop tries to accommodate these shortcomings 
through a seminar permitting free thinking and understanding of the E.R.A. 
It also permits educators to understand new mandates that are required by 
the HEW. 

EducaLurB or lay persons usually accept problems and solutiond from 
a quick look and then prescribe for quick solution. Often times when the 
social issues are examined more deeply and research recommendations are used, 
the seminair participant begin to see that problems and their solutions are 
not all black and white. Open excharige of new perspectives permits the 
educator to conceptualize the magnitude of the problems and their solutions. 
This workshop (Think Tank) permits to view those persons involved in the 
social issues as persons all having special needs and those needs must be 
dealt with through understanding enabling an individualized approach. 

This seminar reuuired the leadership of persons with deep introspective 
in social issues. 

SIMULATIONS AND GAMES 
COMPONENT: Career Exploration DEVELOPMENTAL AREA: Career Education 

IJSVEL: All CLIENT: All Levels Teachers 

DESCRIPTIOI : 

The participants of this ten session two hour per session workshop 
are introduced to an understanding of simulations and gaming teclmiquen. 
They experience the playing games at all levels. An expert on simulations 
and games takes them through the components in the development of games. 
They jointly make up games that relate to the various Ohio Career Education 
developmental areas. These games are used at various classroom levels. 
Interaction of K-12 staff and playing each other games promotes increased 
understanding of Career Education continuum. 
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OHIO CAREER EDUCATIuN PROGRAM DEVELOPERS 



The following section of the Ohio Career Education Xnservice Procedures 
Manual lists alphabetically all current Career Education Program Directors 
within the State of Ohio. Also listed are members of the Ohio, De;partment 
of Education, Career Development Program, who are administrators of the 
state program. Members of Ohio colleges and universities who have been 
associated with specific aspects of* Ohio Career Education Program have 
also been included in this section. 

This section has been designed in order to provide Career 'Education 
Program planners with a resource which will enable them to secxxre consultation 
either directly or indirectly from those listed. 

Since the cadre of Career Education in Ohio is grp^^ng very rapidly, 
it is impossible to list every individual who has a sp^ific talent or 
expertise area in Career Education. However, those xMividuals who, are 
listei here can provide the. names of other educators who possess specific 
expertise and also can assist the inquirer with qther resources. 

This section wili be. revised annually and updated so that the 
information given will be current and accurajte* 

Each entry within this section is organized in the following ma*i«ai*: 

/ 

Name of Consultant 
Title ./ 
Employer 

Employer's address 
Business phone 
Area of expertise 
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'CAREER EDUCATION PROGRAM DEVELOPERS 

J 



Angus, Samuel F. 

Associate Professor of Education ! 
Miami University ^ 
^09 McGuffey Hall 
Oxford V Ohio ^5056 
J 529-7180 

: Career Deveiopraeht 
Programs, Occupational 

Baltha'ser, R,D. 
Assistant ]3ifectbr, Research, 
Survey^, Evaluation, and 
V Exemplary Programs 
Vocational Division, State ' 
Department of Education . 
Room 613, 65 ,3outh Front Street 
Columbus V Ohio ^3215 
' (6l^y^66-2095 

: Career Development* 
^ Admihistf^tibh, Organization 
Philosophy, and Inservice 
i^bgramming « 

Barnes , , Imogene 

Career Orientation Coordinator 

?rincetpn Board of Education 

25 West Sharon Road 

771-8560 

Bellin, Allan 

Difjector ' , 

Career pevelppmeiit Program 
Cleveland Hts-. - University ^ 
Hts. City Schools / 
2155 Miramar Boulevard 
University Hts. , Ohio ^4il8 \ 
(216) 383-920t) Ext. 217-218 \ 

Betres'i James Dr* \^ 
Assistant Professor - 
' Department of Elementary Education 
;Youngstovm State University 
School of Education 
4l 0* i'/ick' Avenue 
Ybungstown, Ohio 4^503 
(216) 7^6-1851 Ext. 3^6, 3^7 

:K-12 Sbcial Scienbe 

Education, Carfeer 

Educatibn, inquiry Teaching 



Black, Jim ^ 
Directory Career Development Program- 
Parma City School District 
Pleasant Valley Junior High 
9906 Pleasant Vatlley (Road 
Parma, Ohio/ 4^130 
8^2-8892 ' 

:Histbry of Career Development, 
Career "Orientation, 
Managemervtxqf Program 




Black,. Mabell 
Consultant, Family Life, Career Motivation 
Ohio State Department of Education. 
65 South Front Street , 
Columbus, Ohio ^3215 

:A11 aspects of Career Motivation- 

Buffer, James J. Jr. 
Professor of Educatibn; Industrial 
Technology . 
The Ohio State University 
196 West 19th Avenue 
200 Welding Engineering Labs 
(61^) 422-7^73 

: Industrial Education, Special 
Education Guidance , Career 

Education and Consumer Education 

, ..... ^ 

Burch,: Doii 

Director, Career Education Prpgram; 
East Muskingum Schools 
John Glenn fligh School • 
Rt., #1 _^ . 

New Concord, Ohio ^3762 
826-7636 

. -Rpogram Development s . , 

Carse, Constance K. 
Dire.ctor , Career Educatibn Program 
Mansfield City Schools 
270 West Sixth Sti^eet- 
Mansfield^ Ohio 4^902 
(V19) 522-661^1 

: Developing and V/riting 

Instructional Materials 
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Carter, James* 

Career Education Specialist 
Qrrvillo city Schools 
Orrviile High School 
841 N. Ella Street 
Orrviile, Ohio W667 
(2a6)V682-466l 

: Guidance Counselor ^ 

Caster, Richard r ^ 

Direc^^or ^ 
Career Development Program 
Canton City Schools 
Cedar School. 
2823 "9th Street , SV/f • 
Canton, Ohio 44*^10 
(2^6) 455-8992 Ext^ 379 

Cicek, Louis S. 

Director, Career Education Rrogr am 
V/iiloiighby-Eastlake City Schools 
361 East ,293rd Street 
Wiliowick, Ohio k^OSh 
(216) 946-5000 Ext» 276 

:Inservice Procedures 
Manual and Initiating 
. Ohio Career Educatibh 

Cochran, Jack Dr» 

Prof essbr Guidance and Counseling 

Akron University 

853 N. Medina Line Road 

Akron, Ohio 443.13 

666-4577 

: Third [Party Evaluation 
Keynote Speaker - 
"Decision^ Making" 

Cbrbett, Patrick 

Director, Career Education Program 

Kirtland City Schools 

9150 Chilli cothe Road 

Kirtland, '.Ohio 44094 

256-3366 

••Program Development 
Career Education 

Cooper, Delores J. 

Career Education Coordinator 

Cleveland Board of Education- 

(Empire Junior High) 

27621 Chagrin #317 

Woodmere Village , Ohio >4l22 

831-2370 

:_Car.eer Development 

•Promise Practices 



Daigle, Ronald 

Director,, Cleveland Center for Economic 
Education 

Joint. Council for Economic Education 
John Carroll University 
University Heights, Ohio 44ll8 
(216) 491-4911 

,: Career Education Economics 



Degenhart, George 

Director^ Career Education Program^ 
Springfield City Schools^ 
49- East College Avenue • 
(513) 324-4109 ' 

biGiulio> Robert Dfi ^ . . 

Youngs town. State University / 
Youngstown Ohio / 
(216) 746-1851 

: Director of Guidance and Counseling 

Doerr t Warren 

Director, Career Development Program 
Soui^h-V/estern City Schopls 
465 Kingston Avenue 
Grove City, Ohio 43123 

(6l4) 875-2318 * ' 

Dbverspike, James Dr» 
Prbf essor of Guidance arid Counseling^ 
Akrori University 
887 Walter Court 
Tallmadge ^ Ohio; .44278 

: keynote speaker • "Si\lf** 

Drier, Harry Nw Jr# 
Research and Develbpment Specialist 
The Ohio State. University 
1900 Kenny Road 

486^3655 ' 

: Career Education, Guidance^ 
Placement,. Staff Development 

Durgih^ Sod/ 

Career Develbpment Specialist 
Ohio Depar^tmeht of Education 
Division of Guidance and Testing 
751 Northwest, Blvd:, 
Columbus, Ohio 43212 
(614) 469-4868 

: Career Development, Career 
Education, Career Guidfiince 
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Elam , Mary Anna 

Director, Career Education Project 
Mad-Ri^r-Green Local Schools 
3926 Fairfield Pike 
Springfield^ Ohio 45502 
(513) 325^7:3^3 

Ferreira, Charles V/» 
Research Assistant in charge 
of materials development and 
education 

Career Exploration for Children. 
Project, Title III 
107 Technology Building 
Bowling Green State University 

372-2if36^ ^ 

: Career Development Theory - 

Ihistr. Materials' Development 

and Evaluation 

Ford, Jack " 

Director , Ohio Career Development 

Program 

65 South, Front ^Street I 
Cbiumbus, Ohio 
(6l^f) V66-5718: 

Frasief » Jame s r * u 
Coordinator^ Career Exploration 
Dayton Board of Education 
6696 Garber Road 
Dayton, Ohio ^5^15 
29^-80^7 

: Career Exploration - 
Distributive Education 

Frye, Bill Dr. 

instructor, Akron University 
-Atoron University 
If1:75 Darrow Road Apt , #9 
Stow, 6hio:H22^ 

: World of Work and 
Education and Training 

F17, Phyllis 

Career Education Specialist 
Qrrville Ci ty Schools 
Qrrville High School 
841 North ^Slla Street 
Qrrville, Ohio 446^7 
(216) 682^4661 

;Quidance Counselor 



Gilbert, Jgunes W» 

Director, Career Development; Program- 
Carlisle Lpcal Schools 
724 Fairview Drive 
Carlisle, Ohio ^:5Q05 
W513) 746-7616 

Gprham, DeRoy [ 

Director of the Career Education Program 

Lorain Board of Education 

4315 Palm Avenue , , 

vLorain, Ohio kko^Z \ . 

277-1797 ; 

, : Program Development and 
Curriculum «-lK-l6 

1 

Graham, Marty 

department, Chai^^ Home Economics 
Parm^ City School District ^ 
Pleasant Valley Jmiior Hiijsh 
9906 Pleasant ValleyiRoad^ • 
Parma, Ohio ifif13p \ 
8if2-8892 1 ^ ^ 

:Home EconomicB \ 

Jones i Oliver t 

Project Director Career Mu^^^ 

Cleveland Bpard of Education 

1380 East 6th Street V ^ 
Cleveland,. Phio^ j 

696-2929 Ebct . ^56 ; 

t Program and Staffi pevelopment. 

Kallner , Brenda ' ' \ 

Director, Career Development Program 

Minf prd Local Schools^ ' 

Minford, Ohio ^560 - 

(6iif) 820-2181 

Karns, Edward A, \ 

Directpr of Elementary Ediication 

Parma City Schools 

6726 Ridge Road , ; 

Parma, Ohio ■ . 

(216) 8if2^5360 I 

: Career Motivation-Self Concept 
Development ; 
/ \ 
Lambert, Charles \ 
Director , Career Development Program 
Princeton City Schools \ 
23 West Sharon Avenue \ 
Cincinnati, - Ohio ^5246 \ 
(513) 771-8560 \ 92 
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Malie, Joe 

^Director or t^m leader for 
Career Education 
Youngstowh Cxiy Schools 
1025 West Rayeh Ayenue. 
youngstowh, Ohio 4^502^ 
744:^5602 

rCoraraunity Reiatipns K-IO 

Melragon, Betty Duba 

Coordinator. Columbus City Schools 

Freshman Early Experience Program 

Columbus City Schools 

The 0^6; State University 

021 Raraseyer Hall 

Ohio State University 

Columbus, Ohio 43210 

422-7874. 

•.Career Education in 
Teacher Education 

Mengei , Stanley 

President \ 
Ohip Council on Economic Education 
Ohi 0 Univer si ty , , 

Athens i Ohio 45701 
(6l4) 59(4^7000 

:iriservice Program Develop- 
ment for the Ecbnbihics 
Component 

-.Respurces and Materials in 
^ the area of Economics^ 

Miller,. Dpnald G. 

Directpr, Career Development 

Program. 

South -Western City School District 

465 Kingston Avenue 

Grove City, Ohio 43123 

(6l4) 875-2318 

:K-l6 Curriculum Mpdel 
Counselor 's roles, 
GATE £gid OVIS , Worker 
Trait 'Grpups and Cluster 

Miller, Elmer 

Elementary Career Director - 
Coordinator 

* Princeton Board of Education 
25 V/. Sharon, Avenue 
771-^8560 

rAdministration 



Mbran, Linda ' . 
Director, Career Education 
Clear Fork Valley Local Schools 
195 School Street 
Bellville, Ohio 
(4'l9) 886-3244' 

: Methods of teaching 

Muessigv Raymond Dr. 
Professor of Humanities 
*'Ohio State University / 
Humanities Department, Ohio State 
University 
Columbus, Ohio 

. :Need for Career Education 

\ 
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Nemec, V/illiam Ei, 
Coprdinator, Career Development Service 
University of Akron 
Aid7bn,'0hio 
(216) 375r7111 

iNewenhisen, V/illiam 

Director^ Career Development Program 

Stow City Schools 

3732 Darrow Road 

Stow, Ohio 44224 

(216) =688-8266 

Norton, RbbertE., Ph.D. 

Research and Deyelbpment Specialist 

The Ohio State University 

199 Kenny Rbad ' 

486-3655 . ' 

: Career Education ^ Staff Development! 
Evaluation 

Odgers , John 

Vice President ' 

Pardner'* Systems . 

1150 Morse Road, Columbus ^ Ohio 

(614)885^5619 

: Guidance , Counseling, 
Placement, OVIS Career Exploration 

Quararita, Joseph Dr. 
Education Professor 
Ohio State .University 
Robm 253 Arps HalT 
Columbus i Ohio 43210 
422.6554 

:Preseryice Education and 

Ceireer Education; (3uidance and 

Cbunseling 

9> 
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Rammes, Robert 

Project Director 

Dayton Board of Education 

2585 S. Linda Drive 

Bellbrook; Ohio 

(515) 8^f8-.2605 

:Adrainistrative - 
Guidance practices - 
Curriculum Development- 
Motivation 

Roman, Jama v ^ 

Director, Career Education Rrogram 

• Toledo City Schools 
Manhatten and Elm Streets 
Toledo, 0hio^5608 ' 
(^19): 726-0667 ' 

Saitzman, Glenn Dr.' 
Department Chairman 
CounseiUng* anti Personnel Services 
Kent State- University 
311 Education Building 
Kent State y 
Kent , Ohio ^2^2 
(216) 672^2662 

\: Guidance and Counseling 
Career Guidance 

Sears, Susan Dr* 

• Coordinator V Career Development 
Program ^ 
O^iiq Department of Education 
65 South Broad Street 
Columbus, Ohio 
(6l^):^^66-5^^^ 

; Pr6g]ram Development 
Administration 

Senesch, LaWrence Dr. 

Professor of Economics 

University of Colorado 

970 Autbra- Bidg. #1 

Bolder, Colorado ; 

: Workshop on intergration 
of economics and world of 
work into social studies 
curriculum 

Shauck, Ralph 
Coordinator, Instructional 
Services 

Cincinnati City Schools 
230 East 9th Street 
Cincinnati, Ohio ^5202 
(513) 369-^806 . 



Shoemaker, Byrl Dr. 
Director of Vocational Technical 
Education 

Ohio Department of Education . 
65 South Front Street 
Columbus, Ohio ^3215 
: Career Education 

Taylpr, Robert 

Pirector^ of Career Education 
Geneva^ Area City Schools 
135 Si Eagle < 
Geneva, Ohio 
466-4851 

' :Administrative organization 
and- deveippraent of Career 
Education Program 

lliomaS|/ Robert 

Director i Career Development /Program 
Bbardmah :Local^High School ' 
7^10^ Market Street 
Youngstowh, Ohio 4^512 
--(2l6) 758-2811 

Thomas , Richard 

Career Education Director ' 
Orrviile Citjr^ Schools 
815 North Ella Street 
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■PART IV 



TP CAREER EDUCATICN IN^aiVICE SITE DirasCTdRT 




POTENTIAL CAREER EDUCATION HiSERVICE. SITES 

; . ■ ' ^ . i 

(Ehroughout the years, certain locations have become' pojnaar for the, staging 
of various inservice activities* This narrative represents a compendium of 
potential sites which have served as successful.. backgrounds for productive 
inaexvice programs; It' must be understood beforehand » however, that such a 
list cannot possibly be conclusive* Innovative teacher groups constantly ^ ^ 
utilise novel settings for iheir experimental activities. What follows then, 
is the categorization of the^mamor traditional and experimental inservice 
sites with comments concerni^ the advantages and disadvantages ehcountered. 
in each category. The second part of the. narrative will deail with, the 
numerous 'physical attributes to be considered* in the selection of an appropriate 
inservice site. . " . 

The School Site ' * ' ^ * 

The first major site category cbnsists of the typical^'^cholastic facilities 
found at elementary, high-school, and tmiver si ty levels. These include 
classrooms, auditoriums, lecture rooms, cafeterias, gymnasiums,, faculty, 
departmental i and, student lounges, libraries, little theatres, and coffee 
houses. . ^ . ' ' 

4 

^ Certain advsmtages'conco with ^holiastics^facUiities h^ bfen 

influential in m^^cihg schools the most traditional sites^ Primary among these 
advantages, are the adaptability euid flesdb from the wi^e 

variety of room sizes. Large and small groups can easily be accommodated 
through the selection of a room with ample space and desired characteristics.^ 
Secondly, the choice of the school eliminate/3 the many traveling and lodging 
expenses otherwise incurred by teachers. .Usually school, sites are readily 
available at naniraum cost to the program plann in contrast to 

othar sites, the school is convenient in that inservice participants have 
ready access to resource materials, audio-visual equipment, projection facilities, 
etc. 

Conversely, the major handicap^ of the school is its rigid atmosphere. 
Many teachers find school environs too psychologically confining for inservice 
activities, thus inhibiting effective and meaningful teacher interaction. 



/ 



Commercial Sites 



In order t 9 circumvent the pitfall of ^the school atmosphere, program 
planners ijay choose their activity site from the second general grouping. 
This category includes all commercial sites ar4d facilities desig. ad. for use 
by the general public. Among these potential sites are the banquet arid 
meeting rooms found at hotels, motels, public halls, lodges, and auditoriums. 
Coimmmity rooms, .recreational areas in apartment and condominium complexes, 
concert halls, theatres, restaurants, and service organization (rotary club, 
etc. ) facilities may also be used as conferences or activity sites. Finally, 
planners in search of extremely informal atmospheres 'inaiy be interests in 
public park systems, campsites, and outdoor concert areas. 

The sites mentioned present an extensive range of flexible facilities, 
.many of which' are equipped, with sophisticated audio-vicwal ^stems. However, 
the major advantage of a commercial. site is that structured program activities 
may proceed informally in settings designed both for comfort and utility. 

Of course, certain drawbacks associated with these sites are uhavoidable. 
Unlike .schools, most commercial sites ma^e no provisions for useful jrefewnce - 
materials. Some may not even be situated in the- proximity of a resource- 
center. The second '^major drawback concerns financial arrangement^^ Almost 
all of the locations cited require the payment of rental or other fees 
normally avoided by using the school premises. / 

^ " - - 

Lastly, work atmospheres in; extremely liberal^ settings may become too 
lax, thereby result injs in ttie breakdown of program organization and effectiveness. 

Other Sites 

■ Kie final category includes private settings and activity-oriented, sites. 
Private sites are ideal for small-scale group activities. They include 
private clubs, church-affiliated facilities, and teachers^' homes. Generfidly 
speaking, these facilities are available to groups at ^^^^ ho expenses 

Also, because they are more intimate, private | settings facilitate more 
intensive gi'oup part icij^ | . ^ 

\ The most obvious difficulty with any private. site is the absence of " ' 
resource materials arid other supjplementary aid's ' 

\kn aptivity-oriented site is any setting whose nature and attributes 
directly correspond to subject areas pursued and investigated in group 
activities^ For example, groups wprldng with industri^ and business, 
subjects may wish to stage, their activities in a corporate boa^d room, 
at factory sites, at industrial plants, etc. The diversity of workshops 
and other ihservice practices necessitates the use of a multitude of subject- 
related sites. Suggested settings include advertising agencies, hospitals, 
city hall facilities i court 500ms, city council chambers, industrial 
laboratories^ and museums. There are, of course^ as many possiW 
as there are types of activities. 
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Other Sites (continued ) 



-.The major advsmtage arising from \contact with an activity oriented 
site is the experience of an authentic, subject-related atmosphere ^rhich 
• nay provide valuable insights into the interdependent relationship 
existing between classroom materials and situations encountered in the 
Worp of Work/ • ■ , 

Although the majority of the organizations mentioned do not solicit 
payment for the use^ of their facilities, the3^ must observe their own 
work| priorities. The major disadvantage becolnes one of convenience 
unless specific , acceptable t.erms between thei school and the organization 
can be arranged and announced well dji advancej of^scheduied activity dates. 

^ r 

Guidelines fob Site Selection 

- - 'I _ - . - " . _ - 

While engaged in .the process of siftiiig; through'pbtential sites, 
planners should be aware of -important criteria 'pertaining to the actual 
physical setting. Obviously, sites in certain categories are not designed 
to meejt or fulfill every ideal standard. The intention here is to merely 
show the broad range of physicsd •^ttribut:cs meriting consideration by 
group planners. 



Certain of these criteria cbncern qualities related to the physical- 
comforl: of specific activity roomfe. The room selected should be of sufficient 
size to accommodate all participants. If a large room is used, smaller^ 
adjacent conference areas for discussion and refreshment should be available. ' 

- - 1 - - - ^ ' * ^ ^ . . ' - ^ ^ 

Stiiffy, uncomfortable atmospheres may be avoided' by using .^well-spaced 

seating j arrangements. Adequate ventilation and air-conditioning systems 

can also do much to relieve crowded or oppressive conditions. 

Specific attention should be given to the acoustical quality of the room. 
Faulty acoustics which cause communication problems may be remedied by the 
ihtroduction' of compensatory sound systems^ 

Aiso, special requirements such as facilities for handicapped participants f 
audio-vi'sual equipment, and demonstration areas ishould not be overlooked. 

The; second important criterion area pertains to the location of the 
potential setting. Various integral factors must be taken into account 
when insiervice plaiiners endeavor to select a non-scholastic site. If a 
distant site is chosen, provisions should be made for additional traveling 
and lodging expense Si. 

The surrounding environment represents, another important facet of location. 
Harsh, unfaniiliar urbstn settings may isolate and ;estrahge group members. 
iPrblonged contact with a single room eventually becomes^ tedious arid can 
only result in a decrease of teacher efficiency. Ctari. the^ other hand, 
flubTJxbari and seM-rurai settings^^a^ ususilly more productive since 
participants can temporarily escape the confines of the meeting room by 
experiencing the pi eas<^ surroundings during program intermissions. 1 



Guidelines for Site Selection (continued) 



Lastly I allowances; should be made for' the- different customs and' 
traditions indigenous tp locations. In some areas, teacher inservice 
activities^are tra^itibhaliy held at definite , ^specified locations. Too 
/often, unnecessary complications result from infringing upon these' local 
customs; /Therefore, cg^reful consideration should be given to ^he types . 
of facilities available and the attitudes encountered in the former 
employment of similar sites, found in the same general; area. If one iar.ea 
is:^oo restrictive, plemners may look for sites in another locale known to 
K^ve less stringent viewpoints and^ controls. ^ . ^ 

• 

The program. planner must choose the inservice site often on the basis 
of time factors and" the proximity of has participants. For instance, it 
a review of the inservice assessment instrument reveals that most of .the- 
educators in the school district prefer after school sessions i the school 
itself presents perhaps the moit accommodating meeting jlacei Participants 
will not have to travel to another location for 'it short session*. 

Another aspect of selecting the inservice setting is dependent 'upon 
the needs of the consultant* The program ^planner should contact the " l 
intended consultant well in advance of the\ intended inservice activity 
and discuss the options, which ar^ a*" hand in terms of setting. Some ^ 
consultants hay e^|^ very specific needs in terms of setting. Audiovisual' 
materials, movable seating arrangements, potential 'for shwing motion , 
pictures, etc. may verv well beariinfliienqiB on the setting which is selected. 

In.summarj^, the key concept relevsoit^ to .all of the afprementionepl 
attributes is flexibility w Groups >and the sites they select should" be 
flexible enough so that niscessarv last-miniite changes or ihe reqpiired addition 
^. of special facilities .will hot plunge program formats into a state of utter 
(confusion. Each of Hhese possible ^ysical contingencies, should be, reviewed 
and evaluated> "as either relevant or irrelevant to t^e proposed program 
butline. ,1/ each is given thbughtfui, ^consideration', priori ties 'may be 
established" before the iniation of the program itself . V/is^r and cautious, 
planners Will always provide for a cer.tain amount of leeway in order" to 
avoid the pitfalls accioiihg, from inadequate faciiities; pitfeilis wMch rnay- 
undermine the effectiveness and overall su^ccess of anf inservice activity^ 
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